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Many manufacturers will make decisions on company policies at the end of 
this year, which will make or break their company’s future. 


In setting future policies to meet new business conditions, there are two 
kinds of men... 


Those who are aggressive and unafraid. 

Those who are undecided and hesitant. 
The first type is not waiting to see what his competitor is doing, or what the 
political trend may be. He is working out his own salvation. He is ready 
and anxious to listen to May Ideas. 


The second type is almost afraid to make a move. The trend of industrial 
events must absolutely convince him before he will make a step in any 
- direction. He will not listen to May Ideas ... . and even if he finally did, 
by that time competition would be so far ahead that we could not help him. 


Your company’s future may be profoundly affected by important problems 
now confronting you. If you are willing to listen, call or write our nearest 
office. Let May Engineers . . . . experienced in solving any business problem 
.... help you find the way to better business and greater profits. 
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2600 North Shore Ave. 710 Second Avenue 134 Peachtree St. 122 East 42nd St. 
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Active Fite— You can find a letter in this file quicker 
than you can find a name in a phone book. 


Inactive F 1LE—Seldom-referred-to - yet essential pa- 

pers moved periodically into inexpensive transfer cases, 

save aities filing space, save time and money and speed 
up reference. 


IGHT now your files may be filled to bursting with old 
letters, papers, memoranda. Papers that may be costing 
you $75 to $375 or more every year to keep! 
These should be transferred where they can be easily referred 
to. First, to make room for your new, live papers, and second, 
to avoid delays they might cause by obstructing daily filing 
and finding. 


Out of 44 years of filing experience Remington Rand can 
recommend proved plans to stop this expense, to speed up 
filing and finding in both active and inactive files. 


The Remington Rand office in your city will be glad to help 
you work out a plan that will ‘apply to your own business. 
Telephone the nearest Remington Rand office or mail cou- 
pon below, for our newest book. No obligation. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


Remington Rand Inc., Dept. B-212 
465 Washington Street, Buffalo, New York 


Please send new book, “44 Years’ Experience 
Free”, and tell me how to modernize my Fil- 
ing System. 


Name 


Address... 
City 
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my profits and re-employ the money that used to go 
vacationing at my expense ... money that was tied up in 
accounts receivable. It works for me all the time now. 


“Doubtless, you’ve heard of Commercial Credit 
Company’s open account financing plan? So had I. 
I recognized its many advantages, and knew that it 
was being widely used by many flourishing business 
concerns, but I had one mental objection to it I 
couldn’t overcome. Let me explain. 


“I’m as modern and progressive as anyone in 
production and sales methods. But in matters 


of credit and finance there’s a conservative streak 
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* Commercial Credit Company’s modern industrial financing 
is available to you on terms that enable you to liquify your 
receivables and re-employ the money profitably and safely. Inves- 
tigate the new LIMITED LOSS clause introduced exclusively 
by Commercial Credit Company. It is a protective feature that 
will interest you. Full details on request .. no obligation. 





in me as wide and as deep as the Grand Canyon. 


I wouldn’t count my chickens while they’re still 
eggs. Neither would I discount my receivables and 
use my own money profitably in my own business. One 
of my large accounts might fail. Then I’d be on the 
spot. Invariably, I would decide to wait for my money. 


“Then Commercial Credit Company introduced its 
new LIMITED LOSS clause and changed the whole 
picture for me. Briefly, here’s just what it means. I 
can now cash in on as small or as large a part of my 
receivables as necessary, without any red tape or delay. 
I can protect myself against any credit loss beyond my 
normal bad debts. The margin between what it costs 
to do this, and what the use of my capital 
nets me in discounts saved and new profits 





earned, is far in my favor. My customers get 





their regular terms—pay in the regular wav. 







“I’m still a conservative. Nothing is 





different except that I now have less finan- 








cial worry, more liquid capital and a more 
thriving business.” 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


BALTIMORE 


PORTLAND, ORE, SAN FRANCISCO 
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Research Articles 


In each issue, 
a number of 
articles repre- 
sent progress 
reports on dif- 
ferent lines of 
research work. 
These are indicated by the 
shield which is inserted at the 
beginning of the article. 

This magazine has secured 
the services of many bankers 
and others, to carry on studies 
in a number of lines. Progress 
reports on nine of these 
studies are contained in this 
one issue. Other progress 
reports on the same subjects 
will appear in coming issues. 

Articles, arranged accord- 
ing to their importance to 
different officers, are found 
on the following pages: 
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| gas championship speed at the fingertips of your typists. Get greater typing 
production at lower cost . . . and at the same time make your letters better 
examples of fine typemanship . . . more representative of your business and YOU! 
e Not only Championship Speed but Championship Stamina are yours in the 
Underwood. You get the same outstanding qualities that have made the 
Underwood victor in 27 World’s Typewriter Championships. ¢ Telephone for 
a free trial of the Champion on your own work in your own office. Know why 
typists acclaim it... why executives endorse it. Know why Underwood produces 
and sells more typewriters than any other manufacturer in the world. 


Typewriter Division 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY, One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Typewriters, Accounting Machines, Adding Machines, Carbon Paper, Ribbons and other Supplies 
Sales and Service Everywhere . . . Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the World’s Business 


UNDERWOOD 


Copyright, 1937, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
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LOSSES DECREASE—DEPOSITS INCREASE 
THROUGH ADDED GOOD WILL 


WHEN YOU USE 


for TELLER-BOOKKEEPER COMMUNICATIONS 


Telautograph systems place banks in a safe position when the human element fails. All inquiries 
for balances are transmitted instantaneously in the handwriting of the tellers. Amounts of 
balances are transmitted instantaneously in the handwriting of the bookkeepers. No misunder- 
standing of names and amounts can happen. There remains an indelible record of each inquiry 
and reply to fix responsibility. Depositors are not embarrassed as they are when the teller tele- 
phones because the transmission is secret and the operation is almost silent. The time wasted by 
other means of communication can be used to cultivate the depositor’s good will. 


AND REMEMBER 
A Teller’s Inquiry Regarding a Customer’s Balance Is More 
Than an Ordinary Conversation—It Is a Request for Author- 
ity to Pay Out Money or to Discredit a Depositor’s Check! 


ONLY 
One Misunderstanding, When A Verbal Means of Commu- 
nication Is Used, Will Cost the Bank a Lot of Money and 
No Record Will Remain to Fix Responsibility for the Loss! 


BUT 
THIS CAN NEVER HAPPEN WITH TELAUTOGRAPHS!! 


It is to receive such protection that hundreds of banks now use the telautograph. It can be easily 
adapted to your requirements and will work with the same efficiency regardless of whether your 
tellers are separated from the bookkeepers by a wall, several floors or, as in the case of a branch 
office, by several miles. 


Interior Installations Cost But 28 Cents Per Day For Each Station—Those 
Between Main Office and Branches 50% Higher—45 Branches at your Service 


SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOK—‘G. B. 36’°—OUR MAN OR BOTH. NO OBLIGATION 


TELAUTOGRAPH (.i55.) CORPORATION 


16 WEST 61st STREET, NEW YORK CITY 45 BRANCH OFFICES 
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ject 


In the light of its long championship of banking research, the Bankers 
Monthly acclaims this definite program, as set up by the Reserve 
Bankers along the lines so frequently advocated by this magazine. 
Mr. Strickland’s description of the program and its aims will be 
valuable to every banker interested in the future of his profession. 


N MAY 9, 1927, Charles F. 
Kettering, at that time vice 


president and director of 
research of the General Motors Cor- 
poration, made the following obser- 
vation about the attitude of bankers 
toward research : 
‘*Bankers regard research as most 
dangerous and a thing that makes 
banking hazardous, due to the rapid 


changes it brings about in indus- 
> Se se 


Whether or not this characteriza- 
tion typified the attitude of most 
bankers in 1927 is a matter of opin- 
ion and a subject which is largely of 
historical interest. Of greater prac- 
tical importance is the fact that 
bankers today have a far different 
attitude toward research than that 
ascribed to them by Mr. Kettering 
10 years ago. Most bankers are now 
convinced that research is an indis- 
pensable tool of American industry. 
Many of them have gone further 
and suggested that research methods 
should be applied to the solution of 
banking problems. Finally, bankers 
and bankers’ associations are actively 
sponsoring and carrying on research 
in the banking field. Bankers are 
thus talking about research ; they are 


interested in it; 

search. 
Reflecting the present attitude of 

bankers toward research was the 


they are doing re- 


By ROBERT STRICKLAND 


President, T'rust Company of Georgia, Atlanta 
President, Association of Reserve City Bankers 


announcement, on September 24, 
1937, of a new research project in 
the banking field. Plans have been 
completed for initiating an impar- 
tial, comprehensive, scientifie study 
of American banking, credit, and 
other financial problems. 
of trustees, composed of nine bank- 
ers drawn from New England, the 
Middle Atlantic, the South, the Mid- 
dle West, the Northwest, and the 
Pacifie Coast, has been appointed to 
put this project into operation. A 
considerable number of commercial 
banks has already agreed to under- 
write the plan financially and it is 
expected that other financial groups 
in the investment and savings bank 
fields, as well as scientifie founda- 
tions and industrial and commercial 
organizations, will later join in sup- 
porting the work. Funds are now 
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being solicited for the support of 
the first year’s program, but it is 
the hope of those close to the move- 
ment that this project may lead to 
the development of a permanent 
laboratory devoted to further 
strengthening the banking strue- 
ture and rendering it fully respon- 
sive to the public interest and to 
changing conditions. By the time 
this article appears in print, it is 
expected that the initial subjects for 
study will have been agreed upon 
by the trustees and that the actual 
work of research will be under way. 

One fact is deserving of empha- 
: This research project is not the 
result of a sudden and unpremedi- 
tated decision on the part of bank- 
ers to ‘‘do something’’ research- 
wise. Quite to the contrary, it is the 
result of more than three years of 
continuous study by a committee of 
the Association of Reserve City 
Bankers, in consultation with lead- 
ing economists, publicists, govern- 
ment officials, business men, and 
others. 

During its quarter century and 
more of existence, the Association of 
Reserve City Bankers has appointed 
many committees for the study of 


bank operating problems. The idea 
of study and research, therefore, is 
not a new one to it. Four years ago, 
in the midst of the financial difficul- 
ties of 1933, the Association estab- 
lished a Commission on Banking 
Law and Practice, the function of 
which was to suggest ‘‘a construe- 
tive program of improvement in 
banking law and practice.’’ In the 
resolution establishing this Com- 
mission the Association expressed 
its belief in the value of a study of 
the broader problems of banking, 
in the following words: 


‘*Recognizing the opportunity and 
the obligation presented by the pres- 
ent unsettled economic conditions, and 
the challenge to the bankers of the 
United States which has come to them 
from public opinion, both informed 
and uninformed, this Assoc‘ation 
hereby resolves that it will devote its 
best energies, in line with its prin- 
ciples of twenty-two years’ standing, 
to a new analysis of the business of 
banking in the light of existing law 
and practice.’’ 


In accordance with this point of 
view, the Association, during the 
past four years, has published pam- 
phlets dealing with a variety of 
banking and credit subjects. Studies 
have been issued dealing with the 
guaranty of bank deposits, the prob- 
lems of managed currency, the prob- 
lems of excess reserves, analysis of 
earnings from banking operations, 
social credit proposals, Federal Re- 
serve credit policies, the commodity 
dollar and the problem of silver in 
America. 

These pamphlets, useful as they 
were, did not attempt a comprehen- 
sive analysis of many banking prob- 
lems; they were prepared by indi- 
vidual economists largely on the 
basis of actual and statistical infor- 
mation already available, and did 
not represent any great amount of 
original research. 

Many members of the Association 
felt that a comprehensive and con- 
tinuous study would be of great 
value, not only to bankers, but, more 
important still, to the public. In its 
desire to obtain expert advice, the 
Association, over a year ago, re- 
quested the National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research to appoint a com- 
mittee to survey the need for such a 
comprehensive research project. 
This committee made a complete in- 
ventory of all the research projects 
now in progress in the banking and 
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financial field. On the basis of this 
inventory, it found that, although 
some problems were receiving con- 
sistent and thorough study and at- 
tention, ‘‘certain major areas of 
financial activity have been almost 
entirely neglected.’’ The committee 
concluded : 


‘*There has not 
termination of the work of the Na- 
tional Monetary Commission, any 
agency responsible for the coordina- 
tion of separate inquiries into finan- 
cial problems as parts of one whole. 
In the absence of such an agency, 
areas for research have been unevenly 
developed, leaving large and impor- 
tant sections relatively unexplored. 
Furthermore, operating officials of 
private financial institutions have 
frequently been out of effective con- 
tact with research. It has been diffi- 
cult, consequently, for the research 
specialist to utilize the valuable ex- 
perience and insight bankers have to 
contribute, and they in turn have 
frequently been slow to apply to their 
own problems the well established 
findings of research 


existed since the 


One may observe in passing that 
the only comprehensive research 
project completed in the banking 
field during the entire financial his- 
tory of the United States was fin- 
ished about a quarter of a century 
ago. As a result of the banking dif- 


Research Council Established By 


American Bankers Association 


Another result of active promotion 
of the idea of research in banking 
comes with the announcement of the 
organization of a new Research Coun- 
cil by the American Bankers Associa- 
tion. 

The announcement states that this 
Council is for the purpose of coér- 
dinating and expanding the research 
activities of the Association. Dr. 
Harold Stonier, executive manager, 
stated that Gurden Edwards, who has 
been public relations director for the 
past 15 years, has been named direc- 
tor of the Research Council. Mr. 
Edwards has also served as secretary 
of the Economic Policy Commission, 
since 1928. He is the author of a 
number of studies on banking sub- 
jects published by the Commission, 
and has been a contributor of many 
articles to financial and general pub- 
lications. 

Lester Gibson has been appointed 
director of the News Bureau of the 
Association, to carry on the publicity 
work now laid down by Gurden 
Edwards. 

No announcement has yet been 
made as to the detailed work of this 
new Council, but its name indicates 
in general the work ahead. 


ficulties encountered in the panic of 
1907, Congress appointed the Na- 
tional Monetary Commission, which 
during its existence published some 
forty-four volumes of reports. The 
work of this Commission was no- 
table for its completeness and for its 
scientifie quality; the leading econ- 
omists and monetary authorities of 
the day were enlisted in the services 
of the Commission ; its reports, even 
today, are quoted in discussions of 
American banking problems. 

Out of these reports and the re- 
sulting discussions, the Federal Re- 
serve System emerged in 1913. 
Widespread public interest in bank- 
ing problems at that time was 
evidenced by the formation of sev- 
eral national organizations specifi- 
cally designed to make information 
about banking and the proposed 
legislation available to the public. 
After the establishment of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, however, pub- 
lic interest in monetary and bank- 
ing problems suffered a relapse, the 
National Monetary Commission ex- 
pired, and no other institution was 
established to continue its invaluable 
functions. 

One or two governmental agencies, 
some academicians, a few bankers 
associations, and individual banks 
and bankers did some research work, 
but in the absence of any agency for 
coordinating and supplementing 
their efforts, the research tended to 
become sporadic, incomplete and 
diverse. 

It would be unfair to say that 
bankers, in this period from 1913 to 
1933, failed to give any attention to 
the study of the problems of their 
business. In the words of Winthrop 
W. Aldrich, chairman of the Chase 
National Bank: 

‘¢American bankers have long rec- 
ognized responsibility for the  in- 
formed study of banking problems. 
The Currency Commission of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association, headed hy 
A. Barton Hepburn, did a great deal 
of extraordinarily fine work. It was 
composed of practical bankers, many 
of whom were also well informed 
students of money and banking from 
the theoretical and historical point of 
view. The members of the commission 
did not entirely rely upon their own 
studies, but frequently called to their 
aid men from the universities and 
other scientific economists. 

‘*The Eeonomie Policy Commission 
of the American Bankers Association, 


which sueceeded the Currency Com- 
mission, has made valuable contribu- 
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tions. But the rapid changes both in 


the banking situation and in public 
policy regarding banking in recent 
years, have impressed upon the bank- 
ing profession the need for much more 
elaborate, systematic, and continuous 
research than committees made up of 
busy practical bankers ean be ex- 
pected to supply.’’ 


This new research project is de- 
signed to meet the difficulties neces- 
sarily inherent in the sporadic and 
occasional study of banking prob- 
lems by ‘‘busy practical bankers.’’ 
It is hoped that the coverage of 
research may be made more complete 
and more systematic and-that many 
areas now not receiving adequate 
attention may be studied. It is 
hoped, furthermore, that this study 
will be continuous rather than 
sporadie. 

To these dual objectives of sys- 
tematic “and continuous research 
may be added a third—the research 
is designed to be impartial and scien- 
tific. Speaking of the need for such 
a research project, Dr. J. H. Willits, 
Dean of the Wharton School of 
Commerce and Finance and Execu- 
tive Director of the National Bureau 
of Economie Research observed: 
“The primary need is to determine 
the facts and establish principles. 
Mere discussion of controversial 
issues is purposeless. Research by an 
impartial agency is the most effec- 
tive means of fulfilling the need and 
avoiding the pitfalls of partisan- 
ship.’’ 

It is in this spirit and with this 
point of view that this program is 
being initiated. 

It is expected that much of the 
actual research work connected with 
this project will be conducted under 
the auspices of the National Bureau 
of Economic Research, an_ inde- 
pendent, non-profit research organi- 
zation of national reputation. The 
National Bureau was incorporated 
in 1920 and has been studying eco- 
nomie and financial problems since 
that time. During its seventeen 
years of existence it has achieved 
an enviable record for careful and 
scientific work. Dr. Wesley C. Mit- 
chell, nationally recognized author- 
ity on business cycles, has been 
director of research of the Bureau 
since its inception in 1920. 

As was done in the case of the 
National Monetary Commission, it 
is hoped that research experts may 
be recruited from universities, 


foundations, and other research in- 
stitutions, to contribute the benefit 
of their training and experience to 
this project of the Association of 
Reserve City Bankers. 

This project is intended to supple- 
ment and not to supplant the re- 
search work now being conducted by 
governmental agencies, bankers as- 
sociations, or 
score of state bankers associations, 
for example, are already engaged in 
research upon a variety of subjects, 
including: the analysis of earnings 
and operating expenses of commer- 
cial banks, the analysis of earning 
assets, the study of the prevalence 
and causes of bank failures, ap- 
praisal of the competition of govern- 
ment lending agencies, the changing 
character of bank assets and liabil- 
ities, service charges, and the ade- 
quaey of banking facilities. 

Many of these problems are well 
adapted to study by local groups of 
bankers since they concern so inti- 
mately the day-to-day operations of 
the banks, and sinee they are prob- 
lems which are essentially local 
their implications and effects. 

The American Bankers Associa- 
tion, having completed an extensive 
study of the Postal Savings System, 
has been surveying the competition 
of government lending agencies, and 
is reported to have several other 
projects in progress. The Associa- 
tion of Reserve City Bankers, like- 
wise, expects to continue its studies 
of banking problems of an operating 
and emergency nature, which it has 
been carrying on for the past few 
years. Government agencies, which 
have been most active in the research 
field especially since the depression, 
will doubtless continue their studies. 

There are many financial prob- 
lems, however, of national scope and 
importanee, which are not yet be- 
ing studied in an adequate or com- 
prehensive fashion, and which are, 
therefore, especially adapted to this 
new project. These include: 

1. Consumer credit and install’ 
ment financing. In spite of the 
widespread interest manifested in 
this subject by bankers, installment 
finance companies, governmental 
officials and economists, surprisingly 
little is known either as to the 
amount of installment eredit now 
outstanding or as to the effects of 
such finaneing upon business activ- 


(Continued on page 739) 
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Five Subjects 
Proposed For Study 




























































































1 Consumer credit and installment 
financing—their relation to our 
industrial and financial life. 


































































































2 Changes in capital requirements 
of business, the future of commercial | 
loans, and the demand for short-term : 
capital loans. 





































































































3 Investment problems of banks and: 
other financial institutions—the 
future of interest rates and bond 
prices. 







































































4 Significance of time deposits in 
commercial banks—the effect of their 
growing volume on commercial bank 
operation. 

























































































5 Correct place of real estate mort- 
gage financing in the banking struct- 
ure, under present-day conditions. 
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“You'd better stock up now! 
how long these prices will continue! 


ha 


money, sure, if you delay! 


ancient Law of Supply and Demand. 


By 


A loan officer is better pre- 
pared to serve borrowing cus- 
tomers when he knows how 
they are tempted to overbuy. 


ntelligent 


Over- 


URING the past ten months, 

altogether too frequently, 

sales representatives of some 
manufacturers of automotive acces- 
sories have forgotten the old funda- 
mentals of creating sales on quality 
and service. They have had for 
their hue and ery an alarmist atti- 
tude about rising prices and a benev- 
olent attitude about ‘‘desirable 
modes of settlement.’’ Sales were 
often produced by ‘‘fright’’ with 
much pointing to rising commodity 
prices, increased taxes, and the un- 
certainty of labor. 

The manufacturer did well in the 
deal. He sold his output far in 
advance. He contracted for his raw 
materials far in advance. He figured 
his inereased taxes on the basis of 
anticipated profits on inereased vol- 
ume and raised his salary to offset 
the additional income. His only 
uncertain quantity was labor. 

However, many manufacturers 
lost sight of the fact that retail pur- 
chasing power could absorb only so 
much merchandise and that Mr. 
Average Motorist was not interested 
in buying today all of the parts he 
expected would require replacement 
on his automobile within the next 
year, merely to establish a modest 
saving on the basis of anticipated 
rising list prices. 
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I can’t guarantee 
You’ll lose 
Susceptibility to 
this type of fear psychology and “pressure” 
selling still leads gullible retailers athwart the 


WILLIAM B. GARDNER 


Assistant Cashier, Central National Bank in Chicago 
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Buying Avoids 


Editor’s Note—This frank discussion 
of this experience of one bank officer 
is interesting as a basis for helping 
customers buy intelligently. It should 
be noted that this discussion is based 
on one small industry, and does not 
imply that other industries have 
increased their sales in the way here 


described. 


So the manufactured inventory 
(and the manufacturers’ sales were 
excellent) was passed along to the 
jobber. The gullible jobber took all 
of the merchandise the manufacturer 
eould deliver, having in mind the 
rosy prospect of an inventory profit 
which actually became a fact, inas- 


much as manufacturers  subse- 
quently kept their promise and 
raised list prices without raising 





Three Principles For 
Sales Managers 


1 Sales are best created on the 
basis of quality and service. 


2 Extended terms to retailers 
are safely made only when there 
is an adequate cash market for 
the amount of goods bought. 


3 Consumers buy very few 
luxuries in advance of their actual 
need just because prices are likely 
to go higher. 


Extended Inventories 


discounts. We must remember, how- 
ever, that the manufacturers’ sales 
were made on long terms, with extra 
datings. 

Upon the transfer of this mer- 
chandise to the jobber, intensive ef- 
fort was directed toward disposing 
of his newly acquired purchases. 
The jobber, in turn, offered the re- 
tailer ‘‘special terms.’’ In order to 
further stimulate sales, modes of 
settlement extending to six and nine 
months were offered. The fever was 
spreading. The jobber established 
new outlets by shipping opening 
orders on terms of monthly pay- 
ments, beginning after 90 days. 

The catalog house, whose sales 
have always been for eash, felt the 
need for creating ‘‘CREDIT’’ sales. 
The problem was to convert the in- 
ventory into receivables, so that the 
‘‘inventory profit’? would actually 
become a fact. 

Some catalog houses expanded 
sales beyond their capital ability and 
found it necessary to employ the 
facilities of finance companies to 
assist them in carrying their receiv- 
ables, their financial structure hav- 
ing been designed to operate on a 
eash-sale basis. They frankly ad- 
mitted that their new sales policy 
was a radical one, but pointed to 


(Continued on page 741) 
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How Net Bank Income Is Taxed 


This discussion follows logically the author’s article in the November =~ 
issue. We believe that these studies may well be made the basis for a 
more equitable system of bank taxation in almost all of the states. 


Since 1926, Congress has 
permitted the states to 
choose one of four meth- 
ods by which to tax 
national banks. Shares 
may be taxed; dividends may be in- 
eluded in personal income and taxed 
to the shareholder; the net income 
of the bank may be taxed; or finally, 
an excise or franchise tax measured 
by or according to net income from 
all sources may be levied. 


The majority of states have clung 
to the traditional viewpoint, which 
regards bank shares as a species of 
personal property; therefore, they 
are taxed upon the basis of their 
valuation. Recent changes in the 
bank tax laws of Colorado, South 
Carolina and Connecticut indicate 
that there is a growing trend away 
from share taxes. It seems highly 
probable that, in time, most of the 
states will substitute an excise or 
franchise tax measured by net in- 
come. 

The advantages and disadvan- 
tages of discarding share taxes, in 
favor of one of the three alternative 
methods provided for by Section 
5219, can best be realized by a study 
of the nature and effect of each of 
them. 

Only one state, Vermont, has 
adopted the plan of taxing divi- 
dends received from national bank 
stocks as a part of the shareholders’ 
personal income. From the states’ 
standpoint, the chief objection to 
this method of taxation is that it 
will not produce as much revenue 
as any of the other permissable 
taxes. 


From the banks’ viewpoint, there 
are certain definite advantages. It 
relieves them of any direct burden 
of taxation except on their real 
estate. The shareholders benefit also, 
since their taxes will be reduced. 
The only exception will be in a few 
eases where inclusion of bank stock 


dividends in taxable income will 
make a higher rate applicable. Even 
so, the amount of additional taxes 
collected probably would be less than 
if the shares themselves were tax- 
able at the same. rate. 

There is one distinct disadvantage 
in Vermont’s plan, however. In 
order to raise enough revenue, the 
tax on dividends is supplemented 


By L. R. BLOOMENTHAL 


Attorney-at-Law, Chicago 


by a 5 mills tax on bank deposits. 
Prior to the amendment of the law 
in 1935, deposits bearing not more 
than 2% interest were exempted, 
but since then all deposits are tax- 
able except those belonging to 
municipal and certain other cor- 
porations. Obviously, this tax cuts 
the actual interest received by de- 
positors and may tend to discourage 
the growth of bank deposits. 

Since 1923, it has been possible 
for the states to levy a tax on the 
net income of national banks, but at 
the present time, Wisconsin is the 
only state in which such a tax is in 
force. 

Taxes upon the net income of 
national banks have not been re- 
garded favorably by either the banks 
or the state legislatures. Banks 
would derive a positive advantage, 
since a large part of their income 
would not be taxable, due to the 
rule that income from tax-exempt 
securities cannot be reached by a 
net income tax. Yet they have hesi- 
tated to urge the adoption of this 
type of tax, fearing that they will 
be charged with deliberate evasion 
of their responsibility for meeting 
a fair share of the cost of govern- 
ment. 
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Naturally, the state legislatures 
have opposed taxes upon net income, 
because approximately two-thirds of 
all investments made by national 
banks are in tax-exempts and their 
income could not be reached. This. 
opposition is sustained by the report 
of the Comptroller of the Currency 
as to the holdings of tax-exempt 
securities. On June 30, 1936, nearly 
eight and one-half billion dollars 
($8,447,364,000) worth of securities 
owned by national banks consisted 
of United States Government secu- 
rities which cannot be taxed. 

When Section 5219 was amended 
in 1926, an entirely new method of 
taxing national banks became avail- 
able. Congress then gave the states 
power to levy a tax upon the priv- 
ilege of engaging in the banking 
business. Technically, this new 
method is known as a ‘‘franchise’’ 
or ‘‘excise’’ tax and is measured by 
net income from all sources. 

This probably is the most equi- 
table of all the methods of taxation 
allowed by Section 5219. It is ad- 
vantageous to the banks to have 
their taxes vary directly in propor- 
tion to their earnings. At the same 
time, the states need no longer fear 
that their laws will be declared in- 
valid for failure to comply with the 
vague requirement that the rate of 
tax on shares must not be any higher 
than that on ‘‘other moneyed capi- 
tal.’’ 

At first, it was thought that a 
change to this new method would 
involve serious revenue losses. Part 
of this fear was due to a misunder- 
standing of the full extent of the 
taxes permissible and part of it was 
based on the Supreme Court’s deci- 
sion in the ease of MacAllen Co. v. 
Massachusetts. 

In this ease, the Supreme Court 
ruled that the Massachusetts fran- 
chise tax measured by net income 


from all sources including interest 
(1) (1929) 279 US 620, 49 S. Ct. 432. 
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Net Income From All Sources 





GENERAL EXPLANATION 
BASIS OF TAX in all states is ‘‘net income’”’; 


to the exclusions and limitations imposed by the different states. 


Principal Deductions. 
using this form of tax are those granted by the Federal Income Tax laws, namely: 


basis” 
and capital assets. 


(a) Expenses— includes all ordinary and necessary business expenses paid 
or incurred during the taxable year. 


(b) Interest—paid during taxable year on indebtedness, except 
incurred or continued to purchase or carry tax-exempt securities. 


that 
taxable year. 


(c) Taxes paid or accrued during taxable year. Each state has its own 
rules as to deductions of Federal Income Taxes; this tax, income taxes 
paid to another state, estate, inheritance, legacy, succession and gift 
taxes. Generally, they do not allow deduction of local improvement or 
“‘special’’ assessments for benefits tending to improve property values. gifts 
(d) Losses sustained during the taxable year and not compensated for 


by insurance or otherwise. Usually, each state provides an “adjusted ing to law in each state. 








BASIS OF TAX 











State| Citation TAXES DIVIDENDS AND INTEREST| ppg Gnens 
Laws 1933 |Deductible Dividends from Bad Debts 
Ex. Sess. (1) Federal Income (1) Domestic corp.—fully deduc-| Deductible only to the 
No. 111 (2) State Inc. Tax—only by St. Bks.|tible. extent and for such 
< (3) State banks only may deduct}(2) Out-of-state corp.—not de-|debts as are required or 
s taxes on business or property paid to Guctible. approved by State, 
a State or any political subdivision. |Interest Received Fed. or Fed. Res. Bank 
All other taxes except those: From tax-exempt securities—nojexaminers. State Tax 
Not Deductible deduction. Comm. can limit de- 
(1) This tax. duction solely to non- 
(2) Real Estate Taxes recoverable portion of 
(3) Sp. Asses. for local improvements debts. 
which increase property values. 
Deerings |Deductible Dividends No unusual limitations 
Gen. Laws |(1) Real Estate Taxes (1) Deductible to the same extent|on deductions for bad 
1931, Act. |(2) Personal property taxes arejas the income of the corp. or bank|debts, losses, etc. 
8488 as deductible by State Banks and other|/paying them was taxable in Calif. 
amended _/financial corp. but not by Natl. Bks.|(2) No deduction allowed when 


by Stats After deduction, such taxes are taxed|received from corp not taxable 





< 1933, Ch. jat the same rates as the bank’s net|in Calif. 
5 209, 210, income; the result is then added to/Interest on other income from 
2 303; Stats |tax on net income. tax-exempt securities is not 
© |1935, Ch. |Not Deductible deductible. 
275, 353. |(1) Income or profits taxes paid to 
= U. S. or any foreign govt. or to this 
state or any other state. 
o (2) This tax 
(3) Local benefits assessments tend- 
ing to increase the value of property; 
may deduct so much of such assess- 
ment as is charged for interest and 
maintenance. 
HB 148, Deductible Dividends No unusual limitations 
3ist G. A.|(1) Fed. Income Tax (1) Up to 85% of dividendsjon deductions for bad 
(1937), Sec.|(2) Real Estate and all other taxes|received from other corps. is ex-|debts, losses, etc. 


2 (e) (4) 


° except those cluded from gross income before 
Z Sec. 4 & 5 
° 

oo 

° 

o 


Not Deductible taking any deductions. No dis- 
(1) Income Taxes paid to this orjtinction between foreign and 
any other state. domestic corp. 
(2) Estate, inheritance legacy, suc-|Interest 
cession and gift taxes. On Government and Municipal 
(3) This tax. tax-exempt securities is not 
(4) Sp. Assess. for local benefits,|deductible. 
tending to improve property value 
1935 Conn.|Deductible Dividends All deductions allowed 


Supp. Gen./Real estate and all other taxes|Up to 85% of dividends receivedjunder Fed. Corp. in- 


=) ws except those: from domestic corps. taxable injcome tax in force on 
B® |Ch. 66B Not Deductible Conn. are deductible. last day of income year 
S |asamend. |(1) This tax Interest on Federal, State, andjexcept: 
& | by act (2) Fed. taxes on income or profits |local government securities is not (1) Specific deductions, 
4 effective (3) Estate inheritance or gift taxes {deductible. if any, 
yy, |June 30, (4) Special assessments, except as to (2) Interest and rent 
| 1937 interest and maintenance charges paid during income 
° year. 
Oo 
Code 1932 |Deductible Dividends No unusual limitations 
Sec. 61- All taxes, except those (1) From all domestic corps. andjon deductions for bad 
2425 as Not Deductible (2) From foreign corps. only if|debts, losses, etc. 
° amended (1) This tax 50% or more of their gross income 
= Laws 1933 |(2) State Income Tax for preceding year was taxed in 
@ |Ch. 159 (3) Any Federal Tax on income or|Idaho are deductible. 
S profits Interest or other income from 
(4) Capital Stock Tax paid to the/tax-exempt U. 8., Idaho and 
state ieee securities is not deduc- 
tible. 
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Table 4. Taxation Of State And National Banks According To Or Measured By 


(Method Number 4) Section 5219 U. S. Revised Code 


that is, “‘gross income”’ less allowable deductions. 


Subject to limitations herein set forth, the principal deductions from “gross income”’ 


Varies from a 
minimum of 4% 
to a maximum of 
8%. All corps. 
except Natl. Bks. 


pay at least $25 
annually. 
Rate is fixed 


each year at the 
same percentage 
of net income of 


Gross Income includes gains, profits and income derived from the carrying on of business and from all other sources, subject 


allowed in all states 


for determining losses or gains from sales or exchanges of property 
(e) Bad Debts ascertained to be worthless and charged off within the 


(f) Depreciation—a reasonable allowance for exhaustion, wear and tear 
and obsolescence of property used in the business. 
method of determining the basis of such allowances. 


(g) Charitable Gifts or Contributions. ail as 
percentage of gross income which may be deducted for contributions and 


Each state has its own 


Different rules prevail as to the 


(h) Interest and Dividends received may or may not be deducted accord- 


The tollowing chart indicates the extent of the deductions allowed for taxes paid and interest and dividends received. 


Net Income; Gross Income less deductions (a) to (h) inclusive, except as shown below: 





APPLICATIONS TO OTHER 
TYPES OF CORPORATIONS 


All financial institutions whether 


Ins. com- 
corporations 
Act. 


or not incorporated. 
panies and other 
are not taxable under this 


All financial institutions are 
subject to this tax. Mercantile, 
mfg. and business corps. taxable | 





banks as is paid 
by all other corps. 
as franchise and 
personal property 
taxes. 


6% 

2% 
1% on first 
$1,000; 


on same base with certain § 
variations. Pd 
State Banks, industrial banks, 
Morris Plan Cos., trust com- 


panies, finance and loan assns. 
pay franchise tax on same basis 


and at same rate. 

Other corporations pay fran- 
chise tax of 4% on entire net 
income. Tax may be _ invalid 


because of higher rate on banks 
and financial corporations. 


Every mutual savings _ bank, 
savings and loan association, 
bldg. and loan association doing 
business in the state; and every 
other corporation or assoc iation 
carrying on, or having the right 
to carry on, business in the state 
which are required to report to 
Fed. internal revenue collector. 
Insurance and utilities companies 
are excluded from this tax and 
taxed separately. 

cor- 


All domestic and foreign 


increases|porations doing business in the 
1% on each addi-|State, 


except non-profit and 


tional $1,000 to}mutual organizations. 


$5,000. Net in- 
come in excess of 
$5,000 is taxed 
at 6%. 
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z ales OTHER APPLICATIONS TO OTHER 
State} Citation TAXES DIVIDENDS AND INTEREST | DEDUCTIONS RATE TYPES OF CORPORATIONS 
Gen. Laws |Deductible Dividends All deductions allowed|Current rate is|Other financial corporations, mer- 
19% , Real estate and all other taxes except/received from all corporations are|by Fed. Revenue Act|2.5% but may be|cantile and mfg. corporations are 
m |63, Sec. 1. |those: taxable as income of banks. applicable for the tax-jraised to maxi-jtaxable on same basis. 
B las Dn Not Deductible Dividends paid are taxable tojable year are allowed injhmum of 6% if| Rate is determined on or 
5 Acts 1933 |(1) This tax individuals and are not deductible|Mass. also, except asitaxes on otherjbefore July Ist of each year. 
@ iCh. 327. |(2) Fed. taxes on income or profits |by banks. to losses sustained injcorps. are raised. 
B U. 8. T. D.|(3) Taxes imposed by any foreign|Interest and other income from|other fiscal or calendar 
Reg 94, country or possession of U. 8. tax-exempt securities are not\vears and as to divi- " 
g Art 23 (ce) |(4) Estate, inheritance, legacy suc-jdeductible. dends. 
m |Rev. Act [cession and gift taxes 
@ |1936. Sec. |(5) Local assessments against bene-| 
$ 23 (ec) fits increasing property values; but} 
ean deduct whatever amount is| 
assessed for maintenance and interest . > 
charges. 
Cahill’s Deductible Dividends Credit Against Tax 44% Applies to all corporations 
Cons. Laws|Real estate and all other taxes exceptireceived on stocks not deduc-lis allowed to extent doing business in the state. 
| 1930, Ch. |those ; tible. of 1% of par value of Special taxes are levied against 
© |él, Art 9B,|Not Deductible Interest registered state bonds public utilities, insurance com- 
p» |9C as (1) This tax from tax-exempt securities not|bearing a maximum of panies and real estate corpora- 
amended (2) Income or profits taxes paid to|deductible. 3% interest issued and tions. 
B |by P. 190 |Fed., State or local govts. sold prior to Feb. 10, Rate on business corps. is 6% 
@ |& 219XX, |(3) Any taxes paid to foreign govts. 1931. for years 1936 and 1937. 
% |1931-35 (4) Local special assessments. 
Cum. Supp. 
Laws, 35 |Deductible Dividends Bad Debts 6% Other financial institutions, 
Ch. 66. All taxes paid to Fed. State or localjreceived are not deductible. No ‘‘charge-offs"’ including state banks and trust 
< govts. and those paid other states or|Interest allowed unless done companies and Morris Plan 
o their subdivisions on income arising|from tax-exempt securities is|under direction or with Banks. 
° in this state, except those: not deductible. ; approval of bank ex- 
= Not Deductible aminers. 
Assessments for local benefits increas- 
ing value of property; however, por- 
°o tion chgd. for maintenance or interest 
may be deducted 
Code 1930 |Deductible Dividends Credit Against Tax 8%, minimum|All corporations are subject to 
Sec. 69 None received are not deductible. For 1933 and laterjtax of $10 is|this tax, except insurance com- 
y, |(1301) to Not Deductible Interest years, personal prop-|imposed on_alljpanies. 
© |(1330) as |(1) This tax : from tax-exempt securities. erty taxes may be taken|banks, but Natl. 
@ |amended (2) Any taxes paid or accrued to as a credit or offset up|Banks cannot be 
a by Ch. U. S., any foreign country; this or to 75% of this tax. forced to pay it. 
XIII, . jany other state or their politic al sub- Does not benefit Natl. 
© |1980-1995, |divisions. Banks. 
Supp. 1935 |(3) Local assessments increasing 
value of property 
¢ |Act of Deductible Dividends No unusual provisions. 416% Any person, firm or corporation 
May 19, (1) All taxes on income paid or|no deduction allowed for divi- engaged in the banking business. 
£ 1937; Codejaccrued to Fed. or State govts. of|dends. Validity of this law is doubtful, 
© |1932 Sec. |any other state. Interest but banks are paying taxes for 
| 2435-2479 |(2) This state from tax-exempt securities not 1937 under it by agreement with 
(3) Real estate taxes deductible. State Tax Commission. 
Si (4) Any other taxes 
Rev. Stat. |Deductible Dividends Credit Against Tax 3%, State Bks.|All corporations, except insur- 
1933, Sec. |(1) Fed. Income Tax on incomejreceived are not deductible. None at present time,|must pay at leastjance companies, holding com- 
80-13-1 to |taxable in Utah. Interest but prior to 1935, all|$10 panies and certain other cor- 
80-13-65 (2) Taxes paid for shareholders and|received from tax-exempt secur-|taxes -_ on real and porations. 
my [as amend. |not repaid by them. ities after Dec. 31, 1936, is|tangible personal prop- 
@ |by Act of All other taxes except those: not deductible; but may be de-|erty were deductible up 
® |March 12, |Not Deductible ducted if received sooner. to 33144 % of this tax. 
B |1935, and |(1) This tax 
Laws 1937, |(2) Assessments for local benefits 
Ch. 109 improving value of property, but 
charges for interest or maintenance 
may be deducted. 
Rem. Rev. |Deductible Dividends Credit Against Tax 4% All corporations are subject to 
Statutes All taxes paid or accrued on income,|received from stock are deduc-|State banks and other this Act. 
(1936 business or property to Federal or|tible to the extent that incomejcorps. may offset cur- 
Supp) Sec. |state govts except those: of corp. paying them was taxable|rent annual license fees 
z |8370-159 |Not Deductible in Washington. actually paid against 
© |to 8370—- = ‘|(1) This tax Interest the tax computed under 
& 1/217 inel. (2) Local assessments for henefits|from tax-exempt securities not|this Act. These fees 
S |Laws 1935 |increasing value of property deductible, except that from|are based on authorized 
E P. 811, et bonds of this state. capital stock and range 
seq. from minimum of $15 
3 NOTE: to maximum of $1,250. 
B | This tax has been held invalid. At the present time, National Banks do not pay National Banks do 
any tax in this state except upon their real estate. State Banks pay personal jnot pay such fees and 
property taxes also. (Petroleum Navigation Co. v. Tax Commission, 185 Wash. |therefore are not en- 
495,55 P (2d) 1056: Bank of Fairfield v. Spokane County, 173 Wash. 145,22 P. |titled to this offset or 
(2d) 646.) credit. 
from tax-exempt securities issued by longer any restriction against in- banks ‘‘measured by or according 


the Federal, state and local govern- 
ments was unconstitutional. Justice 
Sutherland, speaking for a majority 
of the Court, stated that this was an 
attempt to tax indirectly those secu- 
rities which could not be taxed 
directly. Considerable emphasis was 
given to the fact that until 1925 
Massachusetts had not ineluded such 
earnings in taxable income. 

Later decisions of the Supreme 


Court have so modified and ex- 
plained this decision that, for all 
practical purposes, there is no 
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cluding the interest from tax-exempt 
The latest cases dealing with 
the taxation of income from prop- 
tax-exempt 
ignore entirely the previous history 
of the particular tax laws; they in- 
sist that franchise tax laws may 
reach income from tax-exempts and 
are valid so long as they do not 
actually interfere with the function- 
ing of the Federal, state and local 


bonds. 


erty which itself 


governments. ‘? 


[BER 1937 























is 


to’’ their 
sourees, 


income from 
that this particular class of income 





net 


‘all sources’’ 


may be included in the tax base. 


(2) 


282 US 379, 51 
one Johnson 152 8. Ct. 
These decisions have overeome the _ >. 


chief objection to the taxation of 








In spite of the United States 
Supreme Court’s 
ion, the courts of the State of Wash- 
ington have refused to change their 
ruling; they still hold that any tax 


reversal of opin 


(Educational Films Corp. v. Ward (1931) 
170) (Pacific Co. v. 
424, 285 US 480) (People 
Lynch (1933) 290 US 601 54 8S. Ct. 230) 
(Fox Film Corporation v. 
US 123, 52 S. Ct. 546) 


S. Ct. 


Doyal (1982) 28 
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income from all 
The courts now hold that 
means 


6 
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Table 5. Deduction From Gross Income For ‘“*Taxes Paid”’ 




















Applicable to State and National Banks 
























Applicable to State Banks Only 
Type of Tax Paid Allowed Disallowed Allowed Disallowed 
Federal Income Alabama California 
Colorado Connecticut 
Oklahoma Idaho 
South Carolina Massachusetts 
Utah New York 
Oregon 
State Income Alabama California 
Colorado New York 
Oklahoma Idaho 
| Oregon 
Real Estate California Alabama 
Colorado Oregon 
Connecticut 
Idaho 
Massachusetts 
New York 
Oklahoma 
South Carolina 
Utah 
Personal California Alabama 
Property (but amount {Oregon 
deducted is 
taxed at same 
rate as net 
income and 
result is added 
to tax com- 
puted on net 
income). 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Massachusetts 
Idaho (Capital 
Stock Tax) 
New York 
Oklahoma 
Utah 
Franchise Oklahoma Alabama 
South Carolina California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Idaho 
Massachusetts 
New York 
Oregon 
Utah 
Special or Only as to amount Alabama 
“local benefits [assessed for maintenance [Colorado 
assessments”"’ or interest charges. ... . Idaho 
California New York 
Connecticut Oregon 
Massachusetts 
Oklahoma 
Utah 
Estate, Oklahoma Colorado 
Inheritance Utah Connecticut 
Legacy, Massachusetts 
Succession and Oregon 





Gift Taxes 


“é 


‘‘upon’’ income or ‘‘upon the priv- 
ilege of receiving income’’ is in- 
valid as an attempt at double taxa- 
tion and as not being a ‘‘uniform’’ 
tax because it does not apply to in- 
dividuals and _ co-partners also. 
They reason that a tax upon income 
is a tax upon the property from 
which it is derived; that since all 
property located within the state 
already has been taxed, double taxa- 
tion would result from an income 
tax.) 

The Supreme Court of Washing- 
ton has ruled also that a franchise 
tax measured by net income from 
all sources is invalid because it in- 
cludes interest on tax-exempt secu- 
rities in the taxable income of ordi- 
nary business corporations.) 

An attempt was made in 1935 to 
levy this same type of tax against 
national banks, but it, too, has been 


(3) (Jensen v. Henneford (1936)—Wash.—53 
P(2d)607) 
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invalidated by a recent Washington 
decision. 

The State Tax Commission has 
advised the author that as a result 
of these developments, it is not 
***** possible to fairly or practicably 
tax national banks***’’ in the State 
of Washington. Therefore, national 
banks do not pay any taxes upon 
their shares or income. Real estate 
taxes are paid by both state and 
national banks there; the former 
also pay personal property taxes. 
Reversion to share taxes or the 
securing of a constitutional amend- 
ment authorizing an income tax 
seems to be the only solution to this 
dilemma. 

The use of a franchise tax meas- 
ured by net income is more favor- 


(4) (Aberdeen Savings and Loan Assn. v. 
Chase (1930)—Wash.—289 P. 5386) 
(5) (Petroleum Navigation Co. v. Tax Com- 


mission (1936) 185 Wash. 495, 55 P(2d)1056; 
Culliton v. Chase. 174 Wash. 363, 25 P.(2d) 
181) 


able in practice than the share tax 
or the tax on dividends. When 
either of these methods is incorpor- 
ated into the tax system of a state, 
national banks are placed in a 
special class, so far as taxation is 
concerned. That is, they cannot be 
taxed any higher than ‘‘other 
moneyed capital’’ which competes 
with their business, but they can be 
taxed at a higher rate than is levied 
against ordinary business corpora- 
tions. The field of competing capital 
is rather a limited one including those 
businesses which employ ‘‘money to 
make money’’, such as banks, ac- 
ceptance companies, and real estate 
mortgage companies. Consequently, 
in taxing shares, the proportion of 
the tax burden borne by banks may 
often be greater than it ought to be. 

Section 5219 provides that when 
either the net income or excise taxes 
are used, the rate cannot be higher 
than that upon other financial cor- 
porations or higher than the high- 
est rates assessed upon mercantile, 
manufacturing, and business cor- 
porations doing business within the 
state. Obviously, this arrangement 
places banks on a par with ordinary 
business enterprises. They can be 
taxed as high but no higher than all 
other corporations. In this way, a 
balance is maintained between all 
classes of corporate tax payers and 
it is impossible to exact more than 
their fair share of revenue from 
national banks. 

Upon close analysis, it can be 
seen that the words ‘‘rate of tax” 
may have two meanings. In one 
sense, it can be interpreted to mean 
that exactly the same rate, such as 
6% or 8%, must be placed upon the 
entire net income of both national 
banks and the other corporations 
mentioned in Section 5219. This is 
the ordinarily accepted meaning of 
‘*rate of tax’’ and has been followed 
in eight of the ten states adopting 
the fourth method. 

‘*Rate of tax’’ can also be con- 
strued to mean that different forms 
of taxes can be imposed on different 
classes of corporations so long as 
their total tax burden is the same in 
all eases. For example, if all taxes 
upon real estate, personal property. 
and capital stock paid by the mer- 
eantile, manufacturing, and _busi- 
ness corporations should equal 6% 
of their combined net income, then 
that would be the highest rate at 
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which the national banks could be 
taxed. 

By following this second inter- 
pretation, Massachusetts and Cali- 
fornia have exposed its outstanding 
weakness. At the time they adopted 
it, the possibility of a shrinkage of 
income during depression years was 
not fully taken into consideration. 
Then, when incomes of business cor- 
porations decreased faster than 
their taxes, the ratio of taxes to in- 
come became greater than it had 
been in previous years. As a result, 
national banks were forced to pay a 
higher rate of tax. ; 

In order to remedy this situation, 
California amended its laws so as to 
limit the rate to a minimum of 4% 
and a maximum of 8%. The exact 
rate is fixed each year at the same 
percentage of net income of banks 
as is paid by all other corporations 
for franchise and personal property 
taxes. Massachusetts fixed 2.5% as 
the minimum but allows it to be 
raised to a maximum of 6% if taxes 
on all other corporations are raised 
accordingly. 

One of the least understood fea- 
tures of the arrangement whereby 
national banks are taxed according 
te or measured by their net income 
from all sources is the provision for 
an additional tax on dividends paid 
to shareholders. Any state: using 
this excise or franchise tax may, if 
it chooses, inelude also the dividend 
from national bank stocks as a part 
of the taxable income of the share- 
holders. Certain restrictions must 
be complied with, however. Merely 
placing a franchise tax on national 
banks is not enough; other financial 
corporations, as well as mercantile, 
manufacturing, and business cor- 
porations, must be taxed in the same 
way. 

Then, too, the dividends paid by 
domestic corporations must be taxed. 
This latter provision is one of the 
principal reasons why some states 
have not taken advantage of this 
type of tax. As a general rule, 
dividends from domestie corpora- 
tions are not taxed and many states 
do not wish to risk discouraging in- 
vestments in the shares of these cor- 
porations by changing their laws. 
At the present time, there appears 
to be a fairly equal division of 
opinion among the 11 states using 
the franchise tax, since Alabama, 
California, Idaho, and Oklahoma 











are opposed to the taxation of divi- 
dends, and Colorado, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, New York, Oregon, 
South Carolina and Utah utilize the 
benefits of this plan. Taxation of 
dividends will be discussed further 
in a later article dealing exclusively 
with this subject. 

So long as the restrictions on the 
rate of the franchise or excise tax 
are obeyed, each of the 11 states 
using the fourth method is free to 
frame its tax laws as it pleases. Con- 
sequently, it may or may not inelude 
income from tax-exempt securities. 
Deductions may be allowed or dis- 
allowed for taxes paid during the 
tax year and for charitable gifts or 
contributions of for dividends re- 
ceived from stocks and other ecor- 
porations. Although Congress has 
not provided any uniform rule in 
this matter, there seems to be a 
generally accepted scheme followed 
by all states using this method. 

Table 4 summarizes the tax laws 
of the 11 states which have changed 
from share taxes to taxes measured 
by or according to net income. Al- 
though the Washington statute is 
not enforcible, it, too is summarized. 


Both the banks and the state 
revenue departments have found it 
convenient to use the Federal In- 
come Tax Laws as a basis for the 
excise or franchise tax. In this way, 
the information in the returns filed 
with the Federal Government can be 
used in computing the franchise tax 
due to the states. While this infor- 
mation is extremely useful, it cannot 
be relied upon entirely because ‘‘net 
income’’ is computed differently 
under the Federal Act than under 
the franchise tax laws. Deductions 
may be taken under both these sys- 
tems for the ordinary and necessary 
expenses of doing business; for in- 
terest paid on outstanding debts; 
for losses which are not compensated 
for by insurance; for bad debts; for 
depreciation; and for charitable 
gifts. 

Under the 1936 Revenue Act, See- 
tion 23(¢) allows the deduction of 
taxes paid or accrued within the 
taxable year, except income or prof- 
its taxes paid to the Federal Govern- 
ment. Certain credits may be 
claimed for taxes paid to foreign 
countries or to possessions of the 
United States. No deduction is al- 
lowed for estate, inheritance, legacy, 
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succession, and gift taxes. Nor is it 
permissable to deduct taxes assessed 
against local benefits which increase 
the value of the property assessed. 
Special assessments for street widen- 
ing, new street lights, or sewers are 
‘local benefits’’. An allowance is 
made, however, for any part of 
special assessments levied for pay- 
ment of maintenance or interest 
charges. 

Eighty-five percent of the divi- 
dends received on stocks of domestic 
corporations paying Federal Income 
tax are allowed as a credit against 
the amount of net income remaining 
after the taxpayer has taken other 
deductions and credits. Banks as 
well as all other corporations are’ 
entitled to this credit. 

The chief differences between the 
state franchise tax laws and the 
Federal Income tax lie in the pro- 
visions for deductions of taxes paid 
and dividends received. 

The summary presented in Table 
5 shows the extent of deductions for 
‘*taxes paid.’’ 

Table 5 shows there is practically 
unanimous agreement that real 
estate taxes are deductible, but that 
the amount paid by the banks as 
franchise taxes cannot be deducted 
from gross income. No state permits 
the deduction of special assessments, 
but the banks in California, Massa- 
chusetts, Oklahoma, and Utah are 
allowed to deduct whatever portion 
of a special assessment they can 
prove is being levied for payment of 
interest or maintenance charges. 

There is no fixed rule concerning 
the deduetibility of income taxes 
paid to the Federal Government. In 
five states (Alabama, Colorado, Ok- 
lahoma, South Carolina, and Utah) 
net income is computed by deduet- 
ing Federal Income taxes and other 
allowable deductions from gross in- 
come. The other five states are less 
liberal and require the amount of 
such payments to be ineluded as 
part of gross income. 

Deduction of Federal Income 
taxes is beneficial to the banks, but 
is not favored by the states as it re- 
sults in a considerable loss of rev- 
enue. Fairness in avoiding double 
taxation ealls for the allowance of 
these taxes as a deduction, but there 
is little possibility of the situation 
being remedied in the less liberal 
states. 


(Continued on page 744) 
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From a general survey 
which has been under- 
taken during the past 
few months, it has been 
learned that many bank- 
ers have succeeded in effecting con- 
siderable savings in the operation 
of their realty holdings by making 
thorough inspections of their boiler 
plants and heating systems. Some 
bankers have been able to reduce 
their heating costs by as much as 
40% over a period of a year—an 
important achievement, when it is 
realized that heating is one of the 
major expenses in building opera- 
tion. 

These savings have been due, in 
large part, to the initiative of the 
real estate officer, to whom is dele- 
gated the task of cutting the operat- 
ing costs. 

Before doing anything to lower 
the operating expenses, this individ- 
ual first looks at the present situa- 
tion, preferably through the eyes of 
an expert heating engineer, to ana- 
lyze the efficiency of the existing 
heating system. 

In the course of his work, he is 
ealled upon to make many decisions, 
and in doing so, is influenced by 
such factors as the following: 

1 The heat losses from the build- 
ing. 

2 The 
tenants. 

3 The necessity of keeping down 
the operating costs. 

4 The condition of the system. 
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necessity of pleasing the 


Heating Pay A Profit 


In its role of property owner and 
building manager, the bank is faced 
with the problem of keeping tenants 


warm without heating “‘all outdoors.’ 


By 


5 The remaining life of the build- 


ing 

6 The cost of conversion. 

7 The period of amortization. 

8 The location of the property. 

9 The installation of new equip- 
ment. 

10 The prevailing price range of 


the various fuels. 

11 The problem of regulating the 
system to fluctuate in accordance 
with changes in the weather. 

Each of these things exercise an 
equally determining force upon the 
real estate officer’s final decision. 
For instance, under the first head- 
ing, he is concerned with reducing 
to a minimum the amount of heat 
losses from the building. In doing 
this, he finds that it is necessary to 
divide the heat losses into two 
classes, fixed and variable. 

The fixed heat losses are those that 
occur by actual conduction of heat 
through outside walls, roof, and win- 
dow glass, and by the leakage of air 
through cracks around windows, 
doors, and so on. 

The variable heat losses are those 
which oeeur from the deliberate in- 
troduction of outside air into the 
building, or the deliberate release of 
heated air from the building. A very 
important variable heat loss is that 
which results from the tenants of a 
building opening windows. 

To reduce the fixed heat losses, 
the officer makes use of such methods 
as these: 

1 Weather strips all windows 
and doors, and ealks all window 
frames. The fixed heat losses have 
been reduced as much as 15 to 30% 
by doing this. 

2 Closes all skylight and roof 
vents. Open vents at the top of a 
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NORMAN STONE 


building permit heated air to escape 
from the building, just as a smoke 
stack draws gases from the furnace. 

3 Insulates all roof surface. This 
step reduces the fixed heat losses, 
and tends to alleviate the problem of 
regulating the heat output in spaces 
immediately below the roof, where 
difficulty has been experienced. 

To reduce the variable heat losses, 
he takes steps such as the following: 

1 Puts in a ventilating or air 
conditioning system, particularly 
for spaces occupied by many per- 
sons. This speeds up the changing 
of air as much as five times per hour, 
instead of the one change per hour 
for ordinary spaces. When space is 
only partly oceupied, great savings 
can be made by slowing down the 
system. 

2 Providing for tight elevator en- 
closures and stair enclosures. This 
prevents the free travel of air 
through a building, and thereby re- 
duces the quantities of heated air 
escaping through open windows. 

3 Places revolving or vestibule 
doors on all entrances. This mini- 
mizes the amount of cold air that 
enters the building. 

4 Keeps windows closed as much 
as possible and reduces the amount 
of heat supplied so that overheating 
will not occur when the windows are 
closed. So great is this source of 
heat loss that as much as 100% 
excess heat can be supplied to a 
building without greatly raising the 
room temperatures. 

When it is borne in mind that 
window-opening constitutes the great- 
est of variable heat losses, this be- 
comes an important problem. To 
meet it, the real estate officer tries 
to remove the cause—overheating— 
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1 Weather strip doors and 
windows. 

2 Calk window casings. 

3 Close skylights and_ roof 


vents. 

4 Insulate roof. 

5 Install ventilating or air con- 
ditioning system. 

6 Wall off elevator shafts and 
stair wells, 

7 Install revolving or vestibule 
doors at all entrances. 

8 Keep windows closed. 

9 Insulate steam pipés. 


15 Ways To Cut Heating Costs 


10 Shut off heat during warm 
mid-day hours. 

11 Shut off heat in unoccupied 
areas. 

12 Install separate lines for 
areas requiring all-night heat. 

13 Keep the system repaired. 


14 Replace old cast iron plants 
with steel boilers of modern 
design. 


15 Investigate the economies 
of a stoker or oil burner installa- 
tion. 





through such devices as putting in 
ventilating systems, keeping the sys- 
tem in good repair, shutting off the 
steam for the maximum possible 
time, and so on. 

Having reduced to a minimum the 
amount of heat losses from the build- 
ing, the banker next attempts to 
further lower the fuel costs by such 
tactics as the following: 

1 Insulating all steam pipes not 
used as heating surface. Bare pipes 
in places where little or no heat is 
required, such as basements, consti- 
tute a heavy source of heat loss. 

2 Shutting off steam during the 
day whenever possible. During the 
course of the year, steam can ordi- 
narily be shut off about 55% of the 
working hours. 

3 Shutting off steam entirely in 
unoccupied sections of the building. 

4 Installing separate lines for 
those parts of the building that re- 
quire long-hour or all-night heating. 
This is cheaper than heating the 
whole building during those periods. 

5 Keeping the system in good re- 
pair. 

Following this, he next turns his 
attention to the efficiency of the 
existing system. Faced with old, 
antiquated equipment that is operat- 
ing uneconomieally, he gives due 
consideration to the purchase of new 
apparatus. In doing so, he is in- 
fluenced by two conflicting forces, 
namely: The necessity of pleasing 
the tenants; and the necessity of 
keeping down operating costs. 

If the property is comparatively 
new, and in a high-grade location, 
where the outlook is bright for a 
rise in the seale of rents, an invest- 
ment in new equipment is justified. 
A system that will maintain uni- 
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form, healthful temperatures in- 
creases the prospect of retaining old 
tenants, and attracting new ones. 
This, combined with resultant lower 
fuel costs, will enhance the sale value 
of the property. 

Whenever the real estate officer 
finds fault with the operation of the 
heating system, he generally starts 
his investigation with the boiler or 
furnace room, since more money can 
be made or lost in this department 
than in any other part of the sys- 
tem. It is proper, therefore, to take 
up first the purchase of power plant 
equipment. 

By taking out an old, broken-down 
east iron boiler, and replacing it 
with one of modern steel design, one 
banker stated that he has been able 
to effect a saving of at least 25% in 
eoal consumption during the first 
year alone. He attributes this sav- 
ing to the following advantages pos- 
sessed by the new boiler in contrast 
to the old type: 

1 It has a longer fire travel. 
Heat travels about twice as far be- 
fore it reaches the flue. 

2 It has automatie draft regula- 
tion. 

3 Its gas passages are so designed 
that all the hot gases come in con- 
tact with the heating surface. 

4 It has a large steam dome and 
steam releasing area. This insures 
dry steam, which promotes efficient, 
trouble-free, and noiseless heating. 

5 It has a heavy corrugated air 
eell, asbestos insulation on _ top, 
front, sides, rear, and is completely 
eovered by tight-fitting steel jacket. 
This tends to prevent heat loss, elim- 
inating air leakage, and consequent 
waste of fuel. 

6 The teeth on the grate bars are 











meshed finely. This prevents loss of 
fresh fuel when shaken, and also 
assures efficient removal of ash with- 
out loss of coal. 

The real estate officer finds that 
the old style cast iron, sectional fur- 
nace or boiler is no longer consid- 
ered an economical purchase, despite 
its lower initial cost. There are steel 
type heating plants now available 
for either moderate size domestic 
dwellings or large commercial prop- 
erties, which provide quicker heat 
pick-up and longer life. 

The type of firing apparatus to be 
employed is a factor of utmost im- 
portance in keeping down the fuel 
costs. For low and moderate pres- 
sure boilers, the underfeed type of 
stoker seems to be the most advan- 
tageous medium, since its operation 
does not require the services of 
skilled operating engineers, and also 
because it requires only intermittent 
attention. 

Here are some examples of sav- 
ings from stoker installations: 

‘‘Within one year,’’ said one 
prominent officer, ‘‘we have effected 
a cash saving of $1,071 in the heat- 
ing costs of a bank-owned apartment 
hotel, consisting of 63 apartments, 
154 rooms, and 3 stores. This sub- 
stantial saving was made possible by 
putting in an automatic stoker, cost- 
ing $1,750.’’ 

Another officer asserted that, due 
to the installation of a stoker, his 
bank had succeeded in making a cash 
annual saving of at least 20% in 
756) 
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Solving The Illegible Signature 


Simplified With This File 


Anything that speeds up operation increases efficiency. Any- 
thing that improves customer service increases good will. 
Here is a simple adaptation of a visible file that does both. 


Illegible signatures on 
customers’ checks have 
long been the bane of 
tellers and transit de- 
partments, but not at 
The Farmers and Merchants Na- 
tional Bank of Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, where an illegible signatures 
file was recently installed—one of 
the first of its kind used in any 
bank. 

Even the most illegible signature 
on a customer’s check can be identi- 
fied in a minute or two, frequently 
in much less time, thereby speeding 
up postings and introducing an ele- 
ment of safety, because the use of 
the file eliminates the possibility of 
checks being returned to the wrong 





eustomer, thus avoiding a_ serious 
liability. 
Loeated conveniently near the 


By J. K. NOVINS 


Identification of an illegible 
check signature is positive and 
requires only a few seconds. 





teller cages, it is accessible to the 
transit department employees, as 
well as to commercial tellers. The 
latter are less frequently called upon 
to identify signatures on checks. 

It is a visible type of file, occupy- 
ing no more than a foot of space on 
a desk, in which the illegible signa- 
tures are arranged alphabetically. 
The file unit is equipped with verti- 
eal swinging panels some eighteen 
inches high, in which are inserted 
strips of paper measuring an inch 
high and 714 inches wide. On each 
strip is an exact reproduction of an 
illegible signature and alongside it 
a legible typewritten transcript. 

The signature strips are arranged 
eighteen on each side of the panel, 
a total of 285 illegible signatures to 
the nine panels contained in the file 
unit, both sides of each panel being 
used for the purpose. The vertical 
panels are equipped with alphabeti- 
cal tabs at the sides. Reference to 
the file is very simple. With the 
cheek held in hand, the employee 
quickly compares the signature on 
the small strips, until he sees the one 
which resembles the check signature. 
Tests have shown that the entire 
array of 285 illegible signatures can 
be checked in no more than three 
minutes. In most cases, however, it 
is not necessary to run through the 
entire number listed in the file. 
With practice it is possible to iden- 
tify the most difficult signature in a 
few seconds. 

The relatively small number of 
illegible signatures have tended to 
speed up reference. These were 
carefully handpicked from the regu- 
lar signature files in the teller cages. 
The entire number of ecards thus 
selected was placed on a large sheet 
of paper, the cards being overlapped 
to reveal only the signatures. In 





this manner fifty signatures could 
be reproduced on the face of the 
sheet. 

The next step was to make a 
photostatie print of the fifty signa- 
tures on each sheet. The sheets 
were then cut into small strips the 
sizes of the signatures, and these 
strips were pasted on a sheet of 
paper ruled off into strips 1 inch by 
744 inches. Each strip contained a 
positive reproduction of the signa- 
ture at the left, with space at the 
right in which to type the respective 
name. The strips were then inserted 
in the visible file panels in the cor- 
rect alphabetical order. 

As a matter of safety the regular 
signature cards were first put 
through the Recordak, the duplicates 
being retained while the cards were 


(Continued on page 745) 





How The File Is Handled 
1 The visible file holds 285 


signature reproductions. 

2 Each photostatic reproduc- 
tion is accompanied by a type- 
written transcript of the customer's 
name. 

3 Each regular signature card 
for which an “illegible file” repro- 
duction has been made, is marked 
with a black tab. 

4 Only personal and joint-com- 
mercial account signatures are 
included in this file. 

5 An illegible signature may be 
compared with every strip on the 
file in less than three minutes— 
identification usually being made 
in a few seconds. 

6 The file is kept with the sig- 
nature card file during the day 
and the panels are locked in the 
vault at night. 
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Is A New 


“Sound-conditioning” is a comparatively recent 
phrase in our ears, but it connotes an increas- 
ingly potent addition to any bank’s program 
for greater efficiency and improved good will. 


By JULE ROBERT von STERNBERG 


Architect, New York City 







The bank, no longer 
simply a money-changer, 
accumulates new serv- 
ices and new functions 
as industry and com- 
merece continue to further compli- 
eate their fiscal structures. A new 
age of machinery brings mechanized 
computing and registry to the bank- 
ing room and fills it with the clatter 
of typewriters, comptometry and 
bookkeeping machines. Responsi- 
bility increases and becomes more 
wearing, and the possibility for 
error looms larger. Nor is there any 
great likelihood of this mental tense- 
ness relenting in the near future. 
As business becomes more involved, 
particularly as the din from auto- 
mobiles and the rest of modern life 
becomes more trying, it becomes 
necessary to shield our minds from 
the distracting, fatiguing, and harm- 
ful effects of noise. 

A further argument for sound- 
reduction in the average bank, and 
one quite apart from the debilitating 
effects of noise upon employees, is 
the effect upon customers who enter 
the banking room or officers’ area to 
transact business. A high noise level 
in the room will make conversation 
much more difficult and will even 
result, occasionally, in absolute mis- 
understandings. A quietened room, 
in addition to automatically lower- 
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ing the speech level, makes for 
quieter, better-heard conversations 
and more privacy between convers- 
ing groups. 

Several banks in different parts of 
the country have lately installed 
sound-conditioning, realizing the 
essential money-value of such. For, 
though the scientific control of sound 
has not yet achieved popular recog- 
nition, tests and observations by 
many authoritative groups tend to 
show that it has a fatiguing effect on 
all of us, whether or not we are con- 
scious of its presence. 

This fact has been demonstrated 
in tests performed by Dr. Donald 
Laird of Colgate University, who 
found that noise causes a fear reac- 
tion, interferes with digestion, causes 
a tensing of muscles, slows up men- 
tal reactions interfering with read- 
ing and arithmetic processes, and 
increases the loudness of conversa- 
tion. 

It is apparent that though we may 
control noise, we cannot control our 
reactions to it. Obviously, it is a 
grave error to speak of ‘‘getting 
used to noise’’, for its effects can be 
observed and measured in every type 
of person, even the least nervous. 
This ‘‘fear reaction’’ is probably a 
hang-over from mankind’s early his- 
tory, when noise precipitated a 
warning to the brain. The roar of 
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a wild animal, or the snapping of a 
twig will still noticeably startle most 
people; they are signals of impend- 
ing danger that are apparently in- 
delibly ingrained in our nervous 
systems. As such, they are beyond 
purely voluntary control. 

The Noise Symbol. The yard- 
stick for noise measurement is a log- 
arithmie unit of sound intensity 
ealled the decibel (db) which indi- 
cates the loudness of various sounds 
as they register on an _ electro- 
acoustic meter, duplicating the hear- 
ing process of the normal ear. The 
minimum increase in sound intensity 
which the average ear can perceive 
is roughly 26%. This increase of 
26% is called one sensation unit, or 
one decibel. 

The threshold of audibility, below 
which there is no hearing, is gen- 
erally set at 0 dbs., a whisper is 20 
dbs., ordinary conversation is 50 
dbs., an electrie street car is 72 dbs., 
an automobile horn is 91 dbs., and a 
riveter is 110 dbs. These give a fair 
picture of noise ranges. The noise 
range in the average office is from 
35 dbs. (a quiet office) to 70 dbs. 
(a stenographic office). 

In Dr. Laird’s tests, he found, for 
instance, that a reduction of a com- 
plex noise from 50 dbs. to 40 dbs. 
resulted in an increase of slightly 
more than 30% in the speed of mul- 
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Eight Features Of 
‘Sound Treating” 


1 As business becomes more 
involved, it becomes necessary to 
shield our minds from the dis- 
tracting, fatiguing, and harmful 
effects of noise. 


2 A quieted room, in addition 
to automatically lowering the 
speech level, makes for quieter, 
better-heard conversations and 
more privacy. 


3 It is a grave error to speak 
of “getting used to noise”, for its 
effects can be observed in every 
type of person, even the least 
nervous. 


4 Tests show that noise reduc- 
tion results in increased efficiency, 
improved turnover, fewer ab- 
sences, and a reduced payroll. 


5 Properly designed sound 
treatment reduces the intensity of 
outside noise in the treated room, 
as well as interior-generated noise. 


6 The average installation will 
result in a 10% improvement in 
total output—making the cost 
economical for all but short-term 
occupancy. 


7 Acoustical tile absorbs 70% 
to 90% of the sound striking it, as 
against 5% absorption by marble, 
plaster, or terrazzo. 


8 Ceilings of acoustical mate- 
rials also have a heat-insulating 
effect in one-story buildings. 


tiplication of three-place by three- 
place members, though no changes in 
accuracy were noted. 

A 42% reduction 
telephone operating room of a tele- 
graph company was noted following 
a lowering of the noise-level from 
50 dbs. to 35 dbs. There was also a 
3% reduction in the cost per mes- 
sage. 

Other tests have shown that noise 
reduction has resulted in increased 
efficiency, improved turnover, fewer 
absences, and a reduced payroll—all 
factors which make for considerable 
savings and which result in im- 
proved health and personnel atti- 
tude. 

Quietness and Dignity are Bank- 
ing Assets. The Commercial In- 
vestment Trust in New York, for 


in errors in the 
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example, found that in addition to 
improving working conditions gen- 
erally, their noise-reduction applica- 
tion was favorably noticed by many 
customers, indicating the awareness 
of most people to noise, and their 
appreciation of a more comfortable 
noise-level. This matter of customer 
appreciation was tested by a large 
New York restaurant which, after 
installing a complete ceiling of 
sound-absorbing tile, asked their 
patrons how they liked it. The an- 
swerg were unanimously and spon- 
taneously in favor of it. 

A National City Bank office in 
New York City installed sound- 
reduction to combat the racket of 
traffic and elevated trains outside 
the building. This is especially dis- 
conecerting in the summer-time when 
windows must be opened. An acous- 
tical tile, placed on the ceiling of 
this office, so tempered the outside 
noise waves striking it, that the total 
effect of the noise was considerably 
reduced. Sound treatment, when 
properly designed, has that quality : 
to reduce not only the interior-gen- 
erated noise, but to reduce the in- 
tensity of outside noise in the treated 
room. 

The use of acoustical materials is 
almost as old as architecture. We 
have a good example of it in the 
tapestries that draped the stone 
walls of medieval castles. Their 
function, besides serving as pictorial 
recordings of historical incidents, 
was also to reduce the reverberation 
set up by stone walls and floors. 
Their hit and miss effectiveness has 
been displaced by acoustical mate- 
rials whose efficiency has been scien- 
tifically adjusted to reduce a high 
average noise level to a comfortable 
level. 

The Return on Sound-Condition- 
ing. How much will sound econdi- 
tioning save? That is a natural 
question to ask. The average instal- 
lation will result in a 10% improve- 
ment in the total output. A 10% 
reduction in annual payroll makes 
the cost of sound-conditioning eco- 
nomically valuable for all but short- 
term occupancy. 

Correctly sound-treated banking 
rooms, offices, and clerical areas have, 
without any known exception, justi- 
fied themselves. Unfortunately, 
though it is always possible to de- 
termine the efficiency of a particu- 
lar mechanical device, it is often 


difficult to judge the average effi- 
ciency of a human being. Nor will 
any tables of standardized human 
conduct ever provide more than a 
sketchy indication of the ‘probable 
behavior of any one person. 

This makes comfortable working 
conditions almost imperative, for if 
we are to attempt to standardize the 
personal output to any extent, we 
must establish an ideal environment. 
The control of those variables of 
‘*life immersion’’—sueh as air, con- 
tact surfaces (tables, chairs, and 
machinery), light, and sound—will 
do much towards developing maxi- 
mum employee efficiency. 

The claim that such control and 
‘*paternalism’’ is not healthful and 
conducive to improved personnel re- 
lations cannot be substantiated. As 
already noted, the loss of personal 
efficiency may not always be wilfully 
opposed, nor prevented. No matter 
how willing a worker may be, he 
cannot prevent fatigue, though he 
may ignore it. Perhaps one of the 
best indices of the degree of energy 
required in any mental occupation, 
is the fact that noise will not dis- 
turb or seemingly affect a manual 
laborer as much as a mental worker. 
lear and fatigue are the two great- 
est distractors we know, and it has 
definitely been shown that noise 
helps to cause both reactions. 

What Is Sound-Conditioning? If 
we drop a pebble into still water, it 
will set up a series of concentric 
ripples which will move away from 
the center until their impelling 
energy is dissipated. A sound wave 
travels similarly. Instead of being 
confined to one plane, however, its 
ripples, or waves, are spherical in 
shape and travel in all directions, 
striking walls, ceiling, and floor, and 
bouncing back into the room. In a 
room having the usual sound-reflect- 
ing surfaces of plaster, glass, lino- 
leum, and marble, these reflections 
continue hundreds of times, build- 
ing up any sound generated in tlie 
room to many times its original 
loudness. It is this built-up inten- 
sity that creates an objectionable 
condition. 

One of the most striking acous- 
tical phenomena is that of the whis- 
pering gallery, which because of 
eurved, reflecting surfaces creates 
an extremely sharp focusing action. 
Though there are many notable ex- 
amples of this type of room, the 
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same condition may partially exist 
in certain types of banking inte- 
riors. In such rooms, most of the 
sound radiated from the source is 
concentrated into a small focal re- 
gion, and if the observer’s ear is 
located in this region, the sound will 
appear much louder and closer at 
hand than at any other point in the 
room. 

To prevent the building-up of 
sound, it has been customary to 
clothe the hard reflecting surfaces 
with some sort of sound-absorbing 
material. Generally, it has been 
found only necessary to treat the 
ceiling of the average banking room. 
However, in some very large rooms, 
such as that of the Pioneer Title 
Insurance and Trust Company in 
San Bernardino, California, the 
walls, in addition, were also acous- 
tically treated. 

This treatment uses a tile whose 
surface is drilled with a number of 
small holes which greatly increase 
its exposed absorbing area. These 
tiles are cemented directly to the 
plastered walls and ceiling and have 
been decorated with elaborate sten- 
cilled designs in keeping with the 
general architectural treatment. 
Such a tile will absorb from 70 per 
cent to 90 per cent of the sound 
striking it; plaster, marble or ter- 
razzo will absorb less than 5 per 
cent of the sound striking them. 

The Qualities of a Good Acous- 
tical Material. The choosing of an 
adequate material to combat noise in 
a banking room, requires the con- 
sideration of several other factors 
than that of pure acoustical effi- 
clency—which is, of course, of the 
utmost importance. The absorption 
of a material may be judged by re- 
ferring to its absorption co-efficient 
as determined by the Acoustical 
Society of America. This qualified 
body has prepared tables giving the 
comparative ratings of acoustical 
materials in absorption units. 

The cost of the installation may 
be judged by dividing this given 
rating by the cost of the material 
per square foot, applied, giving the 
cost per unit of sound efficiency, a 
fairer cost-comparison of an instal- 
lation than a square foot price basis. 

The original efficiency of an acous- 
tieal material may not be good for 
the life of some products. Chipping, 
crazing or other deterioration of 
their surfaces may destroy or impair 
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Top—Title Insurance and Trust Co., Los Angeles, Calif. Simple, modern architec- 
tural lines are stressed by the precise pattern of the acoustical ceiling. 


Center—Central Trust Co., Cincinnati. The small office is likewise faced with a 
disturbing noise problem. Again, the ceiling tiles become a definite decorative 
feature, as well as performing their acoustical function. 


Bottom—Pioneer Title Insurance and Trust Co., San Bernardino, Calif. High 
ceilings often require wall treatment as well. Here the tiles were elaborately 
stencilled to conform with the rich Spanish Renaissance architecture. 


today when direct and semi-indirect 
lighting is so often used as a general 


their value. A material which may 
not be painted or renewed by clean- 


ing offers other handicaps, especially (duattensd cc omy ee 
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Farm Machinery As 


Self-Liquidating Collateral 


HE souree of funds from 
which the notes will be paid is 
coming to be an even more 


important consideration in banking 
than it has been in previous years. 
Perhaps that is why those Jankers 
who have had experience inflending 
money to farmers to buy modern 
field machines Mave been so pleased 
with this bu8tess, for they have dis- 
eovered that modern farm machin- 
ery is self-liquidating collateral. 

A man who buys a tractor pro- 
vides himself with a type of power 
which will enable him to raise crops 
regardless of weather conditions. 
At first thought, this may appear to 
be a rather wild statement, but when 
you realize that excessive rainfall 
often delays farm work to such an 
extent that crops are actually re- 
duced, and then know that, with a 
tractor, a farmer can do his work 
faster because he can not only oper- 
ate the tractor at a higher speed in 
the field, but can actually use it both 
day and night, you begin to realize 
that perhaps, at least in some sec- 
tions, this statement is true. Even 
in those sections where rainfall is 
deficient, the tractor provides a 
benefit which increases the farm 
yield because it can be used to plow 
the land deeper, and in that way 
enables the crops to make use of the 
moisture in the sub-soil. 

While the machinery alone, of 
course, does not have a magic effect 
upon a farmer’s earnings, it pro- 
vides a good farmer, who knows how 
to use machinery, with a source of 
power which can be made much 
more effective than machinery less 
adequate. 

Because the farmer’s income is 
not always received monthly, it has 
been necessary, as we all know, for 
someone to arrange credit for a large 
number of farmers, so that neces- 
sary expenditures may be made at 
the beginning of the season, and the 
reimbursement for these expendi- 
tures may be made toward the end 
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The farmer who buys modern farm machinery increases 
his own efficiency and his farm’s income—thereby 
becoming a desirable customer of both dealer and bank. 


of the harvesting season. 

At times, it is necessary to extend 
the payments for some of the larger 
machines over a longer period. 

On a recent trip extending over 
nine states and going as far West as 
Idaho, I learned that bankers in 
many eases have recognized this 
self-liquidating feature of farm ma- 
chinery and have added to their 
own loans by cooperating closely 
with dealers. Those who have had 
the greatest success, however, have 

Vnot taken all loans offered without 
a separate investigation of each. 
There is no type of paper, so these 
bankers told me, that can be passed 
upon as a class. 

It is not entirely the equipment 
purchased that makes the loan good, 





How One Bank Determines 
Farm Equipment Loans 


1 A separate credit investiga- 
tion is made every time a note is 
presented. 


2 The dealer handles the 
greater part of the investigation 
detail. 


3 The bank determines whether 
the farmer can improve his in- 
come by the purchase. 


4 The banker’s knowledge of 
farming is often valuable to the 
farmer in improving his methods 
and, thereby, his credit standing. 

5 A farmer with judgments 
against him seldom is a good risk. 

6 Directors who know farming 
—and know the farmers—are 
valuable in selecting these farm 
loans. 





but rather the ability of the’ farmer 
to inerease his earnings by use of 
the equipment. 

A Minnesota banker said, ‘* We 
think we know every farmer in our 
territory, but every now and then, 
we discover that a farmer has done 
something we did not expect him to 
do. Consequently, we make a sepa- 


rate investigation every time a note 7 


is presented. The notes usually come 
through the dealer or at least the 
dealer tells us that the farmer is in 
the market for a machine and will 
probably be in to see us. 


‘We ask the dealer to do as much 


of the work of the investigation as 
he ean, which saves our time and 


usually provides us with about all | 


the information we need. We check 
the county records for judgments, 
on each occasion. We discuss the 
matter with the dealer as well as 


with the farmer, so that we are sure § 


the farmer needs the machine and 
knows how to use it properly. By 
doing this, we have avoided any re 
possessions, and have kept a nice 
quantity of these self-liquidating 
loans in our portfolio. 

**T certainly see no reason,’’ con- 
tinued this banker, ‘‘why we should 
allow any of these good loans to go 
away from home. Certainly our 
bank is set up to take care of them. 
Our principal job to get them is to 
have frequent talks with our dealers 
as well as with our farmers. So the 
dealer realizes that we are interested 
in handling these notes.’’ 

I asked this banker what he does 
when he is asked to finance a farmer 
whose credit standing he does not 
feel is adequate for the obligation, 
and this is what he said: 

‘Tt so happens that we have very 
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By J. V. TUTTLE 





During inclement planting seasons, 
the tractor’s ability to get the job 
done quicker, as well as better, 
frequently means the difference 
between a full crop and only half a 
crop—or even no crop at all. Ade- 
quate, modern equipment may play 
an equally vital “success role” 
during the harvesting season. 


‘ 


few farmers in this section who are 
not good for the notes they need to 
give in the purchase of farm equip- 
ment. However, there is one now 
and then who applies to us, in whom 
we do not have the necessary con- 
fidence. We always have a talk with 
this man, going over in considerable 
detail the plans he has made for his 
year’s operations. We usually dis- 
cover that he has very little in the 
way of a plan. 

‘Quiet often, by showing a sym- 
pathetic interest in his work and by 
demonstrating to him that we know 
something about farming, we can 
make him realize that he is not in a 
position to make the payments he 
thought he could, and very often he 
withdraws his request without our 
having to tell him that his credit 
standing is not sufficiently good to 
warrant the loan. 

‘““However, when it is necessary 
to tell a man that we do not believe 
our directors would pass on his loan, 
we do it frankly, and carefully ex- 
plain the reason why. Of course, 
there is a man, now and then, who 
feels very much disgruntled because 
of being turned down. Sometimes 
he goes to another bank, which does 
not bother us at all, but more often 
he does not buy the machinery at all, 
or else, if he does, the dealer sends 
the note to the manufacturer. 

“We have had this experience on 
Several occasions with men whose 
records at the county courthouse 
showed that there were several judg- 
ments standing against them. Of 
course, we have not felt kindly to- 
ward dealing with these men, but 
in one or two cases, because of our 
faith in the man himself, we have 








helped him clear up these judg- 
ments, sometimes buying them at a 
very small price. 

‘‘But after doing this, we have 
found that our faith in the man was 
not warranted. The farmer who al- 
lows judgments to accumulate 
against him once is very likely to 
allow it to happen again. Conse- 
quently, men with judgments 
against them are not looked upon 
very favorably by our directors.”’ 

I questioned this banker partic- 
ularly about the interest the direc- 
tors take in passing on these loans. 
He told me that two of the seven 
directors are farmers themselves. 
One is a livestock buyer, and the 
others are local business men. Most 
of them consider the credit of each 


Public Relations For Banks 


By RAY A. ILG, Vice-President, 

The National Shawmut Bank of Boston 
Published by Harper & Bros. 

19 East 33rd Street, New York City 
Price $3, 235 pages, cloth. 

As the public relations manager 
for the National Shawmut Bank, Mr. 
Ilg has made a splendid reputation 
and is well known among the adver- 
tising and promotion men of the 
larger banks. 

This entire book is based on his 
own experience. Every idea had 
been tested and found to be success- 
ful. The book provides the necessary 
tools and machinery to put an active 
public relations campaign into effect. 
It specifies the authority, duties, 
and man power necessary to carry 
out such a job. It explains in detail, 
training courses for employees. It 
outlines the necessary manuals for 
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applicant on the basis of his (the 
director’s) personal knowledge. 

Very often all of the seven direc- 
tors know the applicant personally. 
Each one, however, has had a differ- 
ent experience with the applicant, 
and when these experiences are 
brought together in a directors’ 
meeting, there is a splendid basis 
for getting an accurate judgment 
on the possibility of the borrower 
paying his loan. 

This illustrates how helpful direec- 
tors can be in connection with these 
farm equipment loans, if they are 
encouraged to go into each applica- 
tion thoroughly, and at frequent 
intervals discuss, among themselves, 
the developments in modern farm 
equipment. 


training employees and others. It 
helps to secure new business and 
shows how to cultivate present cus- 
tomers. 

In general, it assists anyone with 
the job of public relations to in- 
erease the earning power of the 
bank. 


Automatic Loan Collections 


The Shelby Loan and Trust Co. 
of Shelbyville, Ill., reports that it 
has developed a practical way of 
having loans paid automatically. 

Loans are made to farmers to 
buy dairy cows. Arrangements are 
made with the firm that buys the 
cream, to send every other check to 
the bank. Thus half of the income 
from the dairy herd is applied to 
the payment of the loan until the 
payment is complete. 
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The Loan Hazards Of The} ‘ 


Insurable Hazards 


Protection Given A Shoe Manufacturer 
By Each Type Of Insurance 








Kind Of Insurance 


Automatic builder’s 
risk 

Automobile fire, theft, 
and collision 


Automobile non- 
ownership 


Automobile public 


liability and 
property damage 


Business accident 


Business life 


Business interruption 


Business interruption 
due to loss of 
outside power 


Contingent business 
interruption 


Contractual liability 


Earthquake 


Electrical machinery 


Elevator liability with 
property damage 
endorsement 


Extended coverage 
endorsement (to be 
attached to all fire prop- 
‘erty damage and use and 
occupancy policies) 


Fallen building 
clause waiver 


Fidelity bond 


Fire (reporting cover 
on contents) 


Fire, on buildings and 
machinery 
Flywheel 


Forgery bond 
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Repays Losses Resulting From: 


Damage to buildings under construction, whether additions or 
new units, the values of which are reported monthly. 


The damage or loss of the insured automobile by fire, theft, 
or a collision. 








Claims for bodily injury or damage to the property of others 
caused by the automobile of an employee used in the service 
of the insured. 





The automobile of the insured causing injury, death, or 
damage to the property of others. 





An accident to the one insured. Certain amounts are paid 
to the business (rather than to the insured or a personal 
beneficiary) for dismemberments, loss of eyesight, or for 
death. 





Death—the stated amount to be paid to the business (rather 
than to a personal beneficiary). 





Business being inoperative due to destruction or serious 
damage to building, machinery, or the raw product, resulting 
from fire, tornado, or other insured hazard (the insured is 
reimbursed for the net profits and the fixed charges thus lost). 





The inability to get needed power furnished by a power 
plant which is inoperative because of fire damage. 





Fire or allied hazards on the premises of a business not 
operated by the insured, but on which the insured depends 
for raw material, parts, or assembly service. 





Hazards assumed by the insured for which he would not 
otherwise be held liable. 





Damage to building or contents, also business interruption 
profits and commissions, brought about by an earthquake. 





Damage to the property of the insured, damage to the prop- 
erty of others for which the insured is held liable, and the 
cost of litigation, all arising from an accident to electrical 
equipment. 





The insured being held liable for injury or death of any 
person not employed by the insured, when such injury or 
death is held to have been caused by the named and described 
elevator owned or operated by the insured; or damage to 
property not owned by the insured, caused by the named 
and described elevator of the insured. 





Damage by windstorm, hail, explosion, riot, aircraft property 
damage, and oil burner smudge. 


Fire which occurs after a building, or a material part thereof, 
falls. A fallen building will void a fire policy unless a fallen 
building clause waiver is added. 








The dishonesty of employees or debtors of the insured. 





A destructive burning of the insured contents of a building, 
the quantity and value of which is reported as it fluctuates 
each month. 








Damage or destruction of the insured property by fire. 








Damage resulting from a violent bursting of an engine fly- 
wheel. 





Someone signing the name of the insured to checks, notes, 
or other documents in an attempt to illegally obtain money 
or other property. 


Here is a check list of 
types of insurance which 
will enable the shoe 
manufacturer to avoid 
many losses. 


By 
CLARENCE T. HUBBARD 










Two insurance cover- 
BANKERS “ . shin . 
montay| ages which the shoe 
RESEARCH manufacturer should 

earefully cheek, are 


‘‘business interruption 
insurance,’ and ‘‘profits and com- 
missions insurance.”’ 

These are not original policies 
designed exclusively for the shoe 
manufacturer, but his industry, by 
its nature, can expose him to severe 
business interruption losses by rea- 
son of fire, explosion, tornado, riot, 
or earthquake. Some shoe manufac- 
turers have a part of their shoe 
products manufactured in one loca- 
tion, and assembled at another point. 
This may involve ‘‘contingent”’ 
business interruption, or U. and 0. 
insurance, for, a fire or allied hazard 
at the plant which manufactures the 
box toes, for instance, might be the 
eause of an interruption to earnings 
over the entire organization. There- 
fore, every form of business inter- 
ruption or use and oceupaney insur- 
ance, contingent and _ otherwise, 
should be considered. 

Furthermore, the shoe manuface- 
turer, especially with his seasonal 
products, such as sport shoes, or 
heavy winter foot gear, may have 
such products stored in a warehouse 
for months, pending delivery. 
Should such stock be destroyed be- 
fore delivery, there would be a loss 
of profits or commissions, which is 


insurable. (Continued on page 730) 
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Uninsurable Hazards 


The check list under this heading includes 
those hazards which can well be avoided by 
an intelligent and energetic management. 


By B. C. STEVENS 






The shoe industry is 
well distributed over the 
country. There was a 
time when it was con- 
ceeded that New Eng- 
land was its home. Now, the indus- 
try has spread to every state in the 
union and every industrial center 
has its share of shoe factories. There 
are many in small towns. 

The shoe industry is, at present, 
conceded its brightest future in 





BANKERS 
MONTHLY 
RESEARCH 

REPORT 


years. However, it has seen many 
darker days. During 1927 there 
were 72 shoe manufacturing con- 


cerns in this country which went 
into insolveney with liabilities of 
more than $5,000,000. In 1932, there 
were 71 failures with liabilities of 
$9,300,000. By 1936, there were 
only 27 insolvencies with listed 
liabilities of $1,300,000. The record 
for the first half of this year is ap- 
proximately the same—17 failures, 


The Cutting Room. Although cutting machines are in general 
use today, the finer grades of shoes are still hand-cut by skilled 
Minimum spoilage and wastage of these valuable 


craftsmen. 


leathers are large factors in the manufacturer’s total costs. 
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$500,000 liabilities. 

These failures were brought on 
by a variety of causes, and although 
production is now better and sales 
are reaching record peaks, it is well 
for the banker considering loans to 
the shoe factory to consider the 
numerous hazards which he faces. 
One of these alone, or a combination 
of them, may cause failure. 

1. Failure to keep up production: 
Probably the greatest hazard facing 
any shoe manufacturer is inability 
to keep up production. Unless he 
can keep his production high enough 
to pay his overhead, he can’t help 
losing money. Many other hazards 
are linked directly with this, and 
range anywhere from the breakdown 
of power to labor trouble. 

It is important to find out if a 
manufacturer knows what his costs 
are and knows exactly how many 
pairs of shoes he must turn out to 


meet them and also to make a good 
profit. This may be as few as 50 
pairs if it is a factory producing 
eustom-built shoes, or 80,000 pairs 
if it is a large plant. 

Shoe manufacturers, because most 
of them produce new lines for each 
season, run pretty close to the dead- 
line, and failure to keep up produc- 
tion would mean failure to meet the 
delivery date. Failure to fill orders 
to the retail trade is, naturally, a 
blow to the individual merchant. 

2. Poor salesmen: Traveling sales- 
men are still the ambassadors of the 
shoe trade. Although many other 
retail lines depend on trade shows 
and personal visits of the buyers to 
the markets, most of the shoes sold 
are shown in the stores from sales- 
men’s sample bags. To be success- 
ful, a shoe company needs good 
salesmen, men who know styles, pat- 
terns, and above all, their own line. 
They must also know their market 
and their territories—their limita- 
tions and possibilities. 

3 Failure to secure the right 
price: During the depression years, 
there has been a tendency on the 
part of the shoe industry, just as in 
many other industries that produce 
in volume for the retail trade, to sell 
merchandise so low that a reasonable 
profit has been impossible. All lead- 
ers of the shoe and leather trades 
are now agreed that prices must be 
raised to meet the ever-increasing 


(Continued on page 731) 


Vamping—the process of assembling the finished parts of the 
upper, ready for lasting. It is at this stage of shoe building that 
the style qualities of the finished shoe will be determined— 
paramount qualities, particularly in women’s shoes. 












Protection Given A Shoe Manufacturer 


By Each Type Of Insurance 














Kind Of Insurance 





Repays Losses Resulting From: 



















































Group life and 
group accident 


Hired car public 
liability and 
property damage 


Inside robbery 


License bond 


damage 
Manufacturers public 
liability 

Marine cargo 


Messenger robbery 


Parcel post 


Paymaster robbery 
Pension 
Permit bond 


Personal accident 


Personal life 


Plate glass 


Products liability 


Profits and 
commissions 


Reporting cover 


Safe burglary 


Salesmen’s samples 
fioater 


Side track 
Sprinkler leakage 
Steam boiler 


Teams liability 


Teams property 
damage 
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Manufacturers property 


| 


Protection for 50 or more employees in one concern given 
by one policy (each insured is given a certificate) without 
medical examination and at a lower price than for individual 
policies, against death o or accident, respectiv ely. 





C laims for bodily injury or damage to the property of others 
caused by an automobile or truck hired for the use of the 
insured, but not ow ned by him. 





"Possession of personal property being forcibly taken inside 
a home or place of business. 





“Infringement ofa license issued to > the insured. 





Damage to the property of others on the premises of the 
insured except when caused by the burning out of an electric 
unit, or the bursting of a flywheel, engine, boiler, or turbine. 





The injury or death of anyone not in the employ of the 
insured for which he is liable (including defense, and payment 
of all legal and first aid expense). 





Damage or r destruction of goods while on a boat. 

Forcible possession being taken of money, securities, or 
goods (or an attempt to take) while in the custody of an 
employee outside the premises of the insured, during certain 
hours. 

Damage or total loss of goods while in transit as s parcel post, 
_Tegistered, or unregistered mail. 











"Forcible possession being taken of money, " securities, or 
goods (or an attempt to take) while in the custody of an 
employee outside the premises of the insured, during certain 
hours. 





Provides for the retirement of.employees at an agreed-upon 
age—the insurance company pays the pension instead of the 
employer. 


Infringement of a permit issued to the insured. 








An accident to the one insured. Certain sums are > paid for 
certain dismemberments, or for loss of eyesight, or for death, 
to a personal beneficiary rather than to a business (the latter 
would be business accident insurance). 





Death—the stated amount to be paid to beneficiaries of the 
insured instead of to a business concern (the latter would be 
business life insurance). 





Breakage or other damage to plate glass, specifically described. 
(The glass is usually replaced rather than a money payment 
being made). 





The burning of goods on which profits or commissions would 





Claims for illness or death resulting from products such as 
food and drink manufactured or sold by the insured. 








have been made. 





Fire and allied hazards on stock in storage or for sale at 
various locations throughout the country, the values of which 
are reported monthly. 





Personal property being stolen from a vault or safe. 








Damage or loss of sample merchandise carried by traveling 
salesmen, no matter where the goods were at the time the 
loss occurred. 


The damage to property of others by fire or the personal 


injury or death of individuals for which the existence of a 


railroad side track serving the insured’s property is held | 


to be the cause. 


The discharge of water or other substance from a sprinkler 
system or from the collapse of a tank which is part of a 
sprinkler system. 





An accident to a steam boiler in which property damage or 
personal injury occurs. 





Claims for bodily injury or death resulting from the opera- 
tion of wagons, equipment, or draft animals described in 
the policy. 





Claims for damage to the property of others resulting from 
the operation of wagons, equipment, and draft animals 
described in the policy. 
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The Pullover Machine. Here the upper 
is pulled down over the edges of the 
last and fastened there temporarily, 
ready for the lasting machine. 


Insurable Hazards 


(Continued from paye 728) 


Following a_ recent large fire, 
occuring in a manufacturing plant, 
the first inquiry the directors made 
of the management was relative to 
whether there was business interrup- 
tion insurance in force or not. In 
this particular instance, there was 
not, and as the loss was almost total, 
this was of considerable concern to 
the bankers, stockholders, and other 
creditors, as a flourishing business 
was interrupted for a long period. 

As most shoe factories occupy 
buildings of ordinary brick construc- 
tion, the hazards of earthquake are 
frequently considered, especially if 
the buildings are located on filled 
ground. Even earthquake business 
interruption insurance can well be 
considered. 

One nationally known shoe manv- 
facturing concern, enjoying a con- 
tinuity of established profit, due to 
the marketing of a well known ar- 
ticle, and whose plant is built on 
filled ground, carries business inter- 


ruption insurance against every 
known hazard. 
In these days of continued 


labor troubles, especially truckmen’s 
strikes, it is well to review all forms 
of motor truck and motor cargo 1n- 
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surance, also all forms of riot and 
malicious damage coverage, apply- 
ing to the plant, contents, and ship- 
ments. 

The popular reporting form type 
of policy, which insures the loss of 
eontents by fire or allied fire should 
be considered in protecting shoes in 
storage in warehouses, and stores, 
also shoes on consignment. One 
policy can be obtained which will 
insure such merchandise, wherever 
located, excluding the plant itself. 


Uninsurable Hazards 


(Continued from page 729) 


rises in costs of raw materials and 
overhead. Leaders at present point 
to a constant climb in production 
cost for several years to come, and 
urge manufacturers to secure good 
prices for their shoes now, in order 
to secure profits that will give them 
additional working capital to meet 
the problems to come. 

4 Labor trouble: Labor appears 
with a threatening knock on the 
doorstep of the entire shoe industry 
today. Massachusetts, Maine, and 
other New England states which are 
considered the cradle of the indus- 
try, felt the full brunt of its fury the 
past spring and summer. A number 
of firms closed their factories volun- 
tarily, and others were forced to do 
so. Most of these plants were idle 
for from three to six months. This 
meant that for one or two seasons, 
those firms delivered no shoes to the 
retail trade. Not only does this mean 
lost profits, but customers thus neg- 
lected are hard to win back. 

Since the shoe business is seasonal, 
“‘sit downs’’ and other labor inter- 
ruptions could and have put com- 
panies out of business. In the 
women’s lines, especially, last sea- 
son’s shoes are as old as the pro- 
verbial last wéek’s newspaper. The 
manufacturer who gets caught with 
them on his shelves has liftle outlet 
for them. 

5 Lack of skilled craftsmen: Hand 
in hand with the labor situation, is 
the question of the supply of skilled 
craftsmen. Even though machinery 
does most of the work, expert crafts- 
men are essential. Yet in certain 
branches of the trade, as is the story 
in so many old-world crafts, they 
are fast disappearing. A good shoe 
craftsman can’t be trained over- 
night, and experience is essential for 
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Protection Given A Shoe Manufacturer 


By Each Type Of Insurance 





Kind Of Insurance 


Trailer public liability 
and property damage 


Repays Losses Resulting From: 


Claims for bodily injury, death, or damage to the property 
of others, caused by an automobile traifer owned by or 
operated for the insured. 





Transportation 


Damage to named goods, or their destruction, or loss by 
theft, while in transit on a named carrier at a stated time. 








Truck cargo 


Accidents to goods being transported by motor truck owned 
or hired by the insured. 





Property damage caused by the accidental discharge, leakage, 


Water damage 


or overflow of water, steam, or other substance escaping 
from plumbing systems, tanks, heating systems, standpipes 


for fire hose, refrigerating systems, and the like. 





Workmen’s 
compensation 


the production of good shoes. 

It is also important to note that 
many of the workers in shoe fac- 
tories today are middle aged or 
elderly men, and that there are com- 
paratively few young men learning 
the trade. This may constitute a 
very definite shortage in the not-too- 
far-distant future. 

6 Leather market: Hides and 
leathers are the backbone of the shoe 
industry. Now, more than at any 
other recent period in shoe history, 
the manufacturer is beset by the 
hazard of rising prices. Leather is 
even now steadily rising in price. 
Curtailment of cattle in recent years 
has cut their total volume consider- 
ably here, and so there are fewer 
hides for the shoe men. Martial de- 
mands in Europe and the Orient are 
shortening the supply here and 
further boosting the prices. It was 
the general concensus of opinion of 
tanners at a recent New York con- 
ference that something approaching 
an actual shortage may develop 
within a few years. This inevitably 
will keep boosting leather prices. 
Manufacturers will then be faced 
with further production costs. 

7 Imports: Like any other indus- 
try, the shoe manufacturer faces 
competition from the foreign mar- 
kets and must cope with cheaper 
prices. The greatest threat in the 
foreign field as far as American shoe 
manufacturers are concerned is 
Czechoslovakia, which last year un- 
loaded more than 6,000,000 pairs of 
shoes on the American market. 

Although this cannot stand in the 
way of the manufacturer of shoes 
which retail above the $4 and $5 





Injuries to workmen for which a workmen's compensation 
law requires the employer to pay. 


price mark, it is a big problem to 


the American manufacturer who 
sells shoes in the lower price 
brackets. 


A reciprocal trade agreement with 
Czechoslovakia is now pending, and 
shoe manufacturers throughout the 
country are pleading for passage of 
the resolution introduced by Senator 
David I. Walsh of Massachusetts for 
more protection on shoe imports 
than that now provided by the exist- 
ing tariff act. 

8 Lack of foreign market: While 
considering imports, it is important 
to remember also that America, in 
the shoe industry at least, has little 
or no foreign market. Practically 
any country that has any industries 
at all is importing all the shoe ma- 
chinery possible and working it 
overtime in the interests of home 
industry and personal profits. Our 
exports, outside of our territories, 
amount to only about $3,000,000, the 
larger part of which is due to the 
fact that other Anglo-Saxon coun- 
tries appreciates the lasts and styles 
of our better-grade feminine shoes. 

The rest of the export business is 
seattered. Tariffs are so high, espe- 
cially in Latin America, that even 
American residents do not send 
home for shoes any more. So it 
would be well for a banker to cau- 
tion a manufacturer who is gauging 
production with the hope of securing 
foreign business. 

9 Poor machinery: Like any other 
factory, poor equipment can bring 
disaster for the shoe manufacturer. 
This is especially true in the shoe 
business. Shoe production is done 
pretty much on a seasonal basis with 
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The shoe is now ready for final processes of edge trimming and smoothing, and 
bottom finishing. Then, after a final inspection, it is tissue-wrapped and packed 
in the familiar shoe box, ready for the dealer’s shelf. 


new lots for spring, summer, fall, 
and winter. Since such production 
runs close to the deadline, a break- 
down of machinery ean delay pro- 
duction so that the company fails 
to meet due dates for orders. Poor 
machinery can also help to produce 
poor products. Poorly fitting shoes or 
shoes that eause damage to the retail 
customers’ feet will be returned to 
the store and in turn returned to 
the factory. 

10 Failure to keep up with style: 
Dame fashion and feminine whims 
and faney are the greatest hazards 
to the shoe manufacturer. This 
threat, which is as variable as the 
wind, in women’s shoes, is not pres- 
ent so much in children’s and men’s 
shoes. Any shoe factory must have 
an excellent stylist and designer. A 
manufacturer must know before he 
puts out a new season’s line what the 
fashions are to be, at least two sea- 
sons ahead. He must know what will 
be the most worn colors, the most 
popular fabrics, whether women will 
wear suits, whether the skirts will be 
short or long (one style goes for 


short, another for long), and any- 
thing else that points to women’s 
wear. 


He can’t be too daring, or women 
will not wear his shoes for fear of 
being conspicuous or ‘‘odd.’’ Nor 
ean he be too conservative, for then 
vanity takes sales away. 

Last summer’s styles were charac- 
terized by daring and during the 
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open-toe-open-heel fad, almost any- 
thing sold. But this novelty craze 
was disastrous for some manufac- 
turers who went a little too far in 
styles and color, and were caught 
with half their season’s production 
unsold. 

11 Weather: Weather is a big 
factor for any manufacturer who 
produces wearable commodities for 
the retail trade. Weather, if right, 
can mean a perfect season, and if 
‘*unseasonal,’’ can be responsible for 
low sales. Most manufacturers can 
pretty definitely place this risk on 
the retailers who have already placed 
and received their orders. However, 
reorders come only when the season 
is right. A cool spring and summer, 
a rainy fall, and a mild winter 
usually wreak havoe with the shoe 
market, since they lessen the demand 
for seasonal shoes. 

12 Failure to study markets: The 
shoe manufacturer who wishes his 
sales to be widespread and consis- 
tent must make a thorough study of 
his national market and produce 
accordingly. He cannot expect to 
produce one or two lines of shoes 
and hope to sell them everywhere, 
for tastes in the various sections of 
the country vary. A shoe style that 
sells well in the East, in many cases 
will not sell at all in the West, and 
vice versa. 

The successful manufacturer keeps 
his fingers on the pulse of the retail 


(Continued on page 745) 
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13 Unlucky Things To 
Watch For In The 
Shoe Industry 


1 Failure to keep up produc. 
tion. 


2 Poor salesmen. 


3 Failure to secure the right 
price. 


4 Labor trouble. 
5 Lack of skilled craftsmen. 


6 Leather market, 
Imports. 


8 Lack of foreign market. 
9 Poor machinery. 


10 Failure to 
style. 

11 Weather. 
12 Failure to study markets. 


keep 


up with 


13 Poor advertising and mer- 
chandising policy. 





The last stage in a shoe’s progress ‘‘from 
hide to hoof”— in this instance, a very 
graceful “thoof” indeed, and a very im- 
portant one to the shoe manufacturer. 
For the feminine foot is his major market 
and must be wooed with that elusive 
thing called Style, as well as with Wear- 
ing Quality, Comfort, and Price. 
' te: 
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The Country Bank On The Cover 


America is a nation of country banks. The cover picture shows ~ 
the interior of a typical country bank, used as a convenient 
meeting place for farmers, merchants, housewives, and others. 


N THE picture on the cover of 
this issue, you see the interior 


of the Sandwich State Bank, 
Sandwich, IIl., on an ordinary busi- 


ness day. To be exact, the picture 
was made on Wednesday, November 
3, 1937. The camera was set up in 
this bank for about two hours, and 
pictures were made at intervals, 
illustrating typical groups of cus- 
tomers. 

In this picture, you see the presi- 
dent in his office at the front of the 
bank, discussing a loan with a busi- 
ness man. You see a farmer, a live- 
stock buyer, and a farm owner dis- 
cussing their business at the front 
of the bank. You see a merchant in 
his white apron waiting to make a 
deposit and get necessary change 
for the day. You see another farmer 
waiting his turn at the customers’ 
eounter. And at the tellers’ wickets, 
three women are being waited upon. 

The cashier is at the first window. 
The other windows are cared for by 
two young ladies. Through the win- 
dows at the front of the bank, you 
see the normal traffic of the town of 


Sandwich, which has a population 
of 2,611. 
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The street scene on this page is 
Main Street in Sandwich, and it 
represents, we believe, a_ typical 
country town served by a typical 
country bank. 

This bank was founded in 1856 
as a private bank, and has operated 
continuously since that time. It is 
the only bank in Sandwich, and 
serves a territory that extends 25 

30 miles in two directions, and 
from 5 to 15 miles in the other two 
directions. 

The September 30 statement shows 
total resources of $1,115,161.18. 
Loans and discounts are very near 
to half a million. Government secu- 
rities total over a quarter of a mil- 
lion, and other bonds and securities 
total over $188,000. 

A study of all the banks in the 
United States reveals the fact that 
a little more than 75% are no larger 
than this one, so perhaps we might 
say that the picture on the cover 
most nearly represents a_ typical 
American bank. Expressed in an- 
other way 11,994 out of 15,909 


banks have $500,000 or less in loans. 
It may be interesting further to 
are 


note that banks of this size 


Main Street of a typical country town whose business is facilitated by the bank shown on the cover of this issue. 


located in cities as well as in small 
towns. For example, 491 of them 
are located in cities with over 25,000 
population. An even 500 are located 
in cities between 10,000 and 25,000 
population ; 902 are located in cities 
with a population between*5,000 and 
10,000; 4,461 are located in towns 
with a population between 1,000 and 
5,000; 2,610 are located in towns 
with a population between 500 and 
1,000; and 3,030 banks with loans 
of $500,000 or less are located in 
towns with less than 500 population. 
Emphatieally, this is a country of 
small towns, and our banking sys- 
tem is a system of small banks. 
The picture on the cover may in- 
dicate that the banking transactions 
in these smaller places are more inti- 
mate—and possibly more cordial— 
than they can be in the larger city 
banks, where most customers are 
known only by sight. Usually, in 
these smaller banks, the officers and 
employees not only know all cus- 
tomers by sight and by name but 
know of their personal development 
within the community as well. Many 
of them have lived in these ecommu- 


(Continued on page 747) 
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Personnel Records Simplified 


With This Self-Indexing File 


Many personnel record systems defeat themselves through their very com- 
plexity. This one is the antithesis of complexity—therefore, it works. 









pated“ Personnel records are of 
ieee special importance in 
wKtreat) the bank, because, per- 
haps more than in any 
other type of business 
establishment, the individual em- 
ployees occupy positions of trust 
and responsibility. With suitable 
records, and the use of a filing sys- 
tem which makes such records read- 
ily available for inspection, much 
ean be accomplished in the building 
up of efficiency and the development 
of a fine spirit of cooperation be- 
tween individuals and departments. 
As with other types of bank files, 
the first consideration is to simplify 
the arrangement of the material, so 
that any record can be obtained with 
least expenditure of time and effort. 
A miscellaneous assortment of mate- 
rial usually accumulates—applica- 
tions for employment, salary ad- 
justments, promotions, absence from 
duty because of sickness or other 
causes, group insurance records, and 
the like. Unless these are properly 
sorted and filed in a convenient 
place, the material serves no prac- 
tical purpose. 
In the Wells Fargo Bank & Trust 
Co., the problem was easily solved 
by filing the personnel records in a 
special type of folder. Of legal size 
and constructed of durable fibre 
board material, the folder is con- 
veniently segregated in four sec- 
tions, or sub-folders, each of which 
is sub-indexed for quick reference. 
The folder is filed alphabetically 
under the name of the employee in 
a legal-size file located in the per- 
sonnel department. The four sec- 
tions of the folder are in turn self- 
indexed for ‘‘ Applications’’, ‘‘ Per- 
sonal History’’, ‘‘Medical Reports’’, 
and ‘‘ Miscellaneous’’. 
This simplified classification of the 
material saves much time in filing 
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How The Records Are 
Classified 


1 A folder with four sub-divi- 
sions is filed alphabetically for 
each employee. 


2 The first section contains the 
application. 


3 In the second section is the 
Personal Record, which carries a 
running history of the individ- 
ual’s association with the bank. 


4 Section 3 is for medical re- 
ports and the absentee record. 


5 The miscellaneous section 
contains a change of address card, 
the salary adjustment record, the 
insurance record, and a record of 
departmental transfers. 


A view of the personnel file in the Wells 
Fargo Bank and Union Trust Company. 
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as well as in locating any type of 
personnel records. It is also the 
most practical method from the 
standpoint of expense, as the same 
folders can be used over and over 
again, merely by interchanging the 
index tab, and also because the 
material pertaining to one employee 
is kept intact, rather than in sepa- 
rate files. When the necessity arises 
such material can be reviewed, 
brought up-to-date, or removed from 
the files, with utmost speed and ace- 
curacy. 

For follow-up the folders usually 
prove too cumbersome, and it is 
therefore necessary to supplement 
them with card index records to 
serve special purposes. Thus, it is 
the policy in the Wells Fargo Bank 
& Union Trust Co. to obtain a per- 
formance report for each employee 
at the end of one year’s service. 
This is in the form of a dictation by 
the department head. If in the 
course of the year the employee had 
been transferred to one or more de- 
partments that number of service 
reports must be received. 

The department head dictations 
are made part of the personal his- 
tory records preserved in the per- 
sonnel folder, as well as of the con- 
solidated personnel record used by 
the personnel officer for salary re- 
views and other special purposes. 

However, the routine of following 
up the service reports is greatly 
simplified by using a service record, 
which is filed separately. This is a 
three-by-five-inch card, on which we 
note the employee’s name, the date 
he or she entered the service of the 
bank, and the date of leaving the 
service. The card is filed according 
to the service date, and as an added 
convenience a visible index tab is 
used to designate the service month 
for each group of cards. 
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By ARTHUR W. KOHNER 


Cashier, Wells Fargo Bank and Union Trust Co., 
San Francisco, Calif. 


A eard of similar size is filed ae- 
cording to the employee’s birthday. 
It serves an excellent special pur- 
pose, aS in line with the bank’s per- 
sonnel policy we overlook no oppor- 
tunity to display a personal interest 
by congratulating the employee on 
his or her birthday. This is some- 
what more than a routine procedure, 
as on such occasions we telephone 
congratulations to them at their 
homes, and whenever possible do so 
also in person. We look upon this 
as an important detail, which creates 
good-will and a friendly spirit of 
cooperation, therefore worth the at- 
tention it receives in the personnel 
file. 

Owing to the use of a variety of 
specialized personnel records which 
we consider essential but are usually 
referred to only for special purposes, 
(such as medical examination re- 
ports, absentee records, and salary 
adjustments) we developed a Per- 
sonal Record form for each em- 
ployee. Of letter size, the sheet fits 
into the second compartment of the 
personnel folder (the first compart- 
ment is used to file the application 
for employment by the same indi- 
vidual). In the upper left-hand side 
of the sheet the following informa- 
tion is noted: home, education, 
previous experience and _ introduc- 
tion. The name is typed at the 
right side, directly below a small 
portrait of the employee is pasted 
on. The rest of the space, including 
that on the reverse side, is used to 
keep a running history of the em- 
ployee from the time of his or her 
connection with the bank. 

Two five-by-eight-inch forms are 
used for medical examinations and 
reports, these being filed in the third 
folder subdivision under ‘‘Medical 
Reports’. They are identical, the 
face of each being used as a nota- 
tion to the doctor to examine the 
employee, with time of the appoint- 
ment, the reverse side being used as 
a record of the physical examina- 
tion. The white form is used for 
examinations in ease of sicknesses, 

while the yellow form is used for 
examinations when the employee 
enters the bank’s service and for 
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Wells Fargo Bank & Union Trust Co. 


Personal Record 


Name 


Born 
Home 
Education” a 


Previous 
Experience 


Introduction 





History 









Name Richard Brown _ Date Called__August 13, 1937 








Diagnosis___Cold and fever 























Is absence from work necessary?_ Yes __ 
If so, for what period?_Two or three days _ 

















poly BROWN, RI Entered service 5.15.32 
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SP May 15, 1932 Pas ES 
las 


u 
SERVICE 


NAME BROWN, RICHARD 













ADDRESS 592 - 16th Avenue, S. P, _ PHONE 
8.1.34 


Fs 2 


NAME OF EMPLOYEE 
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BROWN, RICHARD 
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Some of the important forms used in keeping these personnel 
records: From top to bottom—Personal History Sheet, Medical 
Report, Absentee Record, Change of Address Card, and Insur- 
ance Record. 




























































We Train Staff Members 


In banking as elsewhere, ‘“‘Personnel”’ is becoming an increasingly important 
phase of efficient operation. This bank is doing a constructive job of insur- 
ing that efficiency—with increased employee-loyalty as an extra dividend. 








The heavy shadow of 
strikes and widespread 
labor troubles, coupled 
with frequent rumors of 
union organization of 
bank employees, has focused the 
attention of bankers everywhere on 
their personnel problems. At the 
same time, the lessening of tension 
in the banking world has afforded 
the busy and harassed bank execu- 
tive more time to contemplate retro- 
spectively his experiences with the 
public in the past few years. View- 
ing these things, he does not have 
to be a erystal gazer to recognize the 
fact that his unofficial staff is a very 
important factor in moulding public 
opinion, voting opinion, or, if you 
please, mass opinion. Such recogni- 
tion, perhaps, accounts for the cur- 
rently popular wave of staff educa- 
tion on the part of banks, which in 
reality, is supplementary to A. I. B. 
activities individualized to the bank 
conducting such a program. 

As for our bank, we are in the 
second year of an educational cam- 
paign designed to accomplish two 
major objectives. First, to improve 
the morale, which suffered as a re- 
sult of the strain to which all banks 
were subjected during the late so- 
ealled depression. Second, to educate 
our employees in the actual opera- 
tions of their bank—the reason for 
service charges, rates charged on 
various types of loans, sources of 
various kinds of business, competi- 
tive conditions, necessity for patience 
and courtesy in dealing with the 
public, and so on. 

During the first year of our group 
conferences, as we call them, all em- 
ployees who come into contact with 
the public were divided into three 
groups, each of which met once a 
week for a period of eight weeks. 
The meetings lasted for forty-five 
minutes and were opened by the 
writer, who talked for about ten 
minutes on some phase of the bank’s 
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operations. There followed a writ- 
ten quiz consisting of from five to 
ten questions bearing directly on 
our bank’s policies and practices. 
Typical questions were: 
Does your bank make F. H. A. 
Title I loans? 
What does your bank charge for 
$1,000 of travelers’ checks? 
What rate of interest does your 
bank pay on a $2,000 savings 
account ? 

In analyzing an account what 
rate does your bank use in 





Plan For Weekly Meetings 


1 Employees are divided into 
five departmental groups. 


2 Five junior officers are group 
chairmen, changing groups at in- 
tervals. 


3 Seven vice presidents are as- 
signed subjects, each giving his 
address, in turn, to each group. 


4 The subjects are (a) analysis 
of the statement (b) analysis of 
service charges, (c) sources of the 
bank’s business, (d) the bond ac- 
count, (e) the place of a savings 
department in a commercial bank, 
(f) analysis of customers’ finan- 
cial statements, and (g) the trust 
department, 


5 Each meeting is closed with 
a short talk by one employee on 
some phase of departmental oper- 
ation. 


6 Meetings are semi-compul- 
sory and run one hour. 


7 For the fall and winter 
months, debates between group 
teams are scheduled. 


computing income on net bal- 
ances ? 

What were total deposits of 
your bank as shown in last 
published statement? 

What is the capital of your 
bank? What is the surplus? 

Are safe deposit facilities avail- 
able at all branches of your 
bank ? 

What does your bank charge a 
non-depositor for a eashier’s 
check ? 

Following the quiz period, the 


questions were gone over and 
answered—sometimes discussed in 
detail. The balance of the period 


was thrown open to general discus- 
sion, being led by one of the em- 
ployees who gave a four or five 
minute talk to start the ball rolling. 
To overcome any resentment toward 
the quizzes that might have devel- 
oped, cash prizes were offered for 
the first and second highest average 
erades. 

It is interesting to note that the 
grades on the first two quizzes aver- 
aged around 60% correct. Then a 
marked improvement was shown, in 
spite of the fact that the questions 
became more difficult, and the last 
set of papers averaged nearly 90% 
correct. It is also worthy of mention 
that attendance, although not com- 
pulsory, was almost 100%. 

For this year, it was decided to 
have the officers of the bank partici- 
pate in the meetings, with the idea 
of exposing officer and employee to 
each other and thereby bringing 
about a better mutual understanding 
of problems common to both. Then, 
too, it was felt that complaints, 
kicks, and misunderstandings which 
were in the employee’s mind should 
be registered with the various execu- 
tive officers, first hand, rather than 
to lose some, if not all, of their 
effectiveness by being transmitted 
through a third person. Instead of 
following the 1936 idea of three 
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HEREVER YOUR BANK IS — 
“RECORDAK FILM SERVICE 
IS CLOSE BY AND PROMPT © 


Twelve conveniently located offices are 
maintained to give your bank fast 
and complete service on Recordak 
films and equipment. 


} 
i} 





| ECORDAK, the safest, fastest, most ac- 
curate and most economical system of 

bank accounting. It eliminates expensive, in- 

| volved machines, freeing their specialized, 
high-salaried operators for other work ... ends 

| duplication of effort... lost motion... un- 
| necessary overhead and costly overtime work. 
It provides photographic records of every 
transaction ... records that are tamper-proof, 
extraction-proof, alteration-proof ... speedily 

| made...easily handled and filed...a safe- 
| guard to bank and depositor alike. 


A Recordak installation carries no burden 
of purchasing new equipment. For Recordak 
. Systems are rented, not sold...no capital 
4 outlay required, no depreciation, no special 
4 Operator needed. [ Users of Recordak report savings up to 45% net on 
: per-item costs, 50% on supplies, 90% in storage space. 





i b 
. Recordak Photographic Accounting Sys- Q * C 9 Hq D A 4 


n tems are serviced from 12 conveniently located 


: offices .. . one close to your bank. Recordak P hotographic Accounti ng 
¢ Corporation, Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Systems 
e | Co., 350 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. yy 
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groups, we divided the customer con- 
tact employees into ‘‘ Departmental 
Groups’’—paying and receiving tell- 
ers, savings, discount, collection, and 
vault. In this way there was a com- 
munity interest within each group. 


The problems of each individual 
therein were, more or less, the prob- 
lems of all. 

Next, five junior officers were made 
chairmen of the various groups, with 
frequent switches provided for, so 
that these department heads would 
get a good cross section exposure to 
all groups. Seven vice presidents 
were chosen to address each group 
once, on subjects which were as- 
signed. The subjects included (1) a 
detailed breakdown of our statement 
with a full description of assets, 
what each earned, and so on, and an 
equally close inspection of liabilities ; 
(2) a review of the history of service 
charges, the whys and wherefores, 
reasons for complaints against such 
charges, and a comparison of our 
charges with those of other service 
institutions; (3) sources of our busi- 
ness, what we do to get new busi- 
what each type of business 
means to the bank, and so on; (4) 
the bank’s bond account, why the 
bank buys bonds, what kind, what 
return they pay; (5) a discussion of 
a savings department in a commer- 
cial bank; (6) financial statements 
of customers, what they are, why 
banks ask for them; (7) trust de- 
partment. 

The last thing on each of the pro- 
grams was a short talk by one of the 
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ness, 


The 


employees, which had to be on some 
phase of operations in his depart- 
ment. Many of these were in the 
form of suggestions, some were crit- 
ical, and others were outspoken 
complaints. 

These meetings were semi-compul- 
sory and were scheduled for one 
hour, 4:30 P. M. to 5:30 P. M. Many 





Personnel Plans 
And Accomplishments 
1 Personnel committee 


a. Additional week’s vaca- 
tion with pay for 15-year 


employees. 

b. Recommends salary ad- 
justments. 

c. Retirement age pension 


plan (now under study) 


2 Public relations committee 
a. House organ 
b. Auditorium and reading 
room 
c. Debate and lecture series 


3 Suggestion box 
Cash awards for usable sug- 
gestions 


4 Employee club 
a. Soft ball league 
b. Bowling league 
c. Hospitalization plan 
d. Savings club 
e. Monthly parties 
f. Annual Christmas banquet 
and dance. 


unofficial staff is an important factor in 


moulding public opinion. Private secretary, teller, 
bookkeeper, vault attendant—their morale must 
be consistently high, their appreciation of the 
bank’s work must be bank-wide—if the bank is 
to realize the full extent of their ability and 
support. 


lasted 2% hours, which, of course, 


is too long. However, the discussions 
were interesting and the audience 
interested, so there was no good rea- 
son for stopping them. They should, 
however, be held within the limits 
originally prescribed. 

For the fall months of this year, 
an ambitious program has been ar- 
ranged in which debates will be held 
between teams composed wholly of 
employees. Following the debates, 
blackboard instruction by a qualified 
officer or senior clerk will be given 
on controversial points brought out 
by the debaters. 

These conferences or meetings 
were scheduled for two purposes, as 
stated earlier: (1) To build up 
morale. (2) For educational and in- 
structive purposes. We do not feel 
that these objectives can be attained 
in one year, two years, or even three 
years. Such work, in our opinion, 
must be continuous, functioning 
through fat years as well as lean. In 
addition, such effort should be sup- 
plemented by other activities which 
tend to build and strengthen esprit- 
deé-corps. 

For the past year, our bank has 
had a personnel committee, the duty 
of which is to review the work of all 
employees, recommend salary ad- 
justments, pass on applications and, 
in short, study and put into opera- 
tion ways and means of improving 
the personnel. Its most recent ac- 
complishment is the securing of an 
additional week’s vacation with pay 
for all employees who have been on 
the payroll for 15 years or more. It 
is now studying a plan to retire staff 
members who have reached a certain 
age. Viewing the operations of this 
committee, it is hard to understand 

how we got on without it for so long 
a time. 

There is also a public relations 
committee composed entirely of em- 
ployees, which works from within 
toward improving the relations 
existing between our bank and its 
customers. This committee is pri- 
marily interested in education. This 
year it has sponsored a house organ, 
an auditorium with reading or study 
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room, and the debates mentioned 
above. 

Other activities designed to build 
spirit are: (1) a suggestion box with 
liberal cash rewards for those em- 
ployees making usable suggestions 
and a club which the bank subsidizes 
and to which 177 of our 265 em- 
ployees belong. The club sponsors a 
soft-ball league, a bowling league, a 
hospitalization plan, a savings club, 
monthly parties, and the annual 
Christmas banquet and dance. 

No mention has been made of em- 
ployees who do not come into contact 
with the public. Nevertheless, they 
have not been neglected. They are 
invited to attend all the meetings 
which are held for the contact em- 
ployees. In addition, arrangements 
are now being made whereby regular 
elasses of instruction will be held by 
their own department heads or other 
qualified officers. They will not only 
be taught the whys and wherefores 
of the departments in which they 
are working, but in addition will be 
given practical instruction in the 
next job up. 

Our goal is a perfect staff from 
the standpoint of morale and knowl- 
edge about its bank. We want an 
enthusiastic, fighting staff that has 
all the answers and plenty of confi- 
dence. We want to be satisfied that 
every man and woman on our pay- 
roll can ecreditably represent not 
only our bank but the American 
banking system. Difficult to attain? 
We shdtld say so. But well worth 
trying. 


A New Research Project 
In Banking 


(Continued from page 713 


ity and eredit conditions. This is 
preeminently a field in which faet- 
finding will make a notable contribu- 
tion to the accuracy of discussion 
and to the improvement of policies 
and practices. 

2. Changes in the eapital require- 
ments of business. Closely allied to 
this question is the future of com- 
mercial loans and the demands for 
short term capital loans. The decline 
in so-called commercial loans has 
been commented upon by many ob- 
servers, but the various factors re- 
sponsible for the decline have not 
been isolated nor their quantitative 
effects measured. Basically, com- 
mercial bankers are interested in 


‘Continental IIlinois 


collection service 


is prompt, 


efficient, 


and nation-wide 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 


231 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


knowing the answer to the question: 
Are commercial loans likely to 
‘feome back’’ or should commercial 
banks operate on the premise that 
such loans are largely of the past? 

3. The investment problems of 
banks and other financial institu- 
tions. What does the future hold in 
store for interest rates and bond 
prices ? 

4. The significance of time de- 
posits in commercial banks. The 
growing importance of time deposits 
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in commercial banks has been noted 
by numerous writers. The implica- 
tions of this development and the 
effects upon the operation of the 
commercial banking structure have 
not yet been examined with thor- 
oughness. 

5. Real estate mortgage financing. 
What is its correct place in the 
banking structure, in the light of 
the changing character of bank de- 
posits and the demand for commer- 


cial loans? 
(Continued on next page) 
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Your New York corres- 
pondent has a desk just at our 


elbow! 


Upon receipt of a request from 


you to transfer funds to your 


credit in New York, balances 


maintained by us in the princi- 


pal banks there make possible 


instantaneous debit and credit 


entries. 


Our own telephone lines into 
New York bridge the gap of 


time and distance. Thus, as in 


every service rendered by this 
Bank, all avoidable delay is 


eliminated. 


ooo RHE... 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


ORGANIZED 1808 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Capital and Surplus 


Member of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





Surely no one ean characterize 
these subjects as impractical, as 
visionary, or as of purely academic 
interest. Their solution, in reality, 
goes to the heart of many of the 
most pressing banking problems of 
the day. They are problems which 
eannot be solved by the study of in- 
dividual bankers or even by the 
research activities of separate state 
bankers associations. Study upon a 
national basis is essential. 

It would probably be no exagger- 
ation to say that this research pro- 
ject was conceived and begun under 
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conditions more favorable toward 
research than have prevailed at any 
previous time in the field of com- 
mercial banking. Research has re- 
ceived more attention and discus- 
sion by bankers during the last three 
or four years than in any other 
period of similar length in our bank- 
ing history. 

Readers of Bankers Monthly are 
familiar with the excellent series of 
articles written by Thomas C. Bou- 
shall, president of the Morris Plan 
Bank of Richmond, Virginia, in 
which he makes the ease for research 


in a clear and forceful manner. 

Mr. Joseph A. Broderick, for- 
merly a member of the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System, in a radio address delivered 
last year on the occasion of the com- 
mencement exercises of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking, paid his 
respects to the research idea in the 
following words: 


Tere Banking must adjust its op- 
eration and ideas to changing condi- 
tions. Through excellent research 
departments, industry is constantly 
studying economic conditions, chang- 
ing styles and requirements, new 
methods and machinery, cost trends 
and markets, and every other factor 
affecting or likely to affect its busi- 
ness—all for the purpose of meeting 
a demand or creating a demand for 
its products and also to determine in 
what direction its business is headed. 
Should not bankers be equally inter- 
ested in all the factors affecting the 
trends in their business? Bankers are 
more fully alive today than ever be- 
fore to the importance of acquiring 
knowledge and of applying it practi- 
eally through intelligent and enlight- 
ened leadership. ’’ 


Tom K. Smith, past president of 
the American Bankers Association, 
expressed his view in the speech 
accepting the presidency of that 
organization in 1936 as follows: 


‘*There is an imperative need for 
research as we face the opportunities 
and responsibilities of these changing 
times. During my official connection 
with the Association I have given a 
great deal of time and thought to 
research, and I am now prep&red to 
announce it as one of the major ob- 
jectives of my administration. We 
must now take store of our resources 
and determine how in this rapidly 
changing business and economic order 
we can best serve the interests of the 
depositor and the borrower.’’ 


The guiding philosophy behind 
this research project was epitomized 
by S. Sloan Colt, president of the 
Bankers Trust Company, in a speech 
made while he was president of the 
New York State Bankers Associa- 
tion. Mr. Colt said: ‘‘It must be 
clear by now that lasting improve- 
ment in the banking system cal 
seldom be obtained by legislation. 
The futility of trying to substitute 
arbitrary rules and laws for sound 
business judgment has been amply 
demonstrated...... We have tried 
legislation for a hundred years; let 
us now try research and analysis.” 

It is in a spirit of open-minded- 
ness, with a willingness to learn the 
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facts, fully cognizant of the difficul- 
ties lying in the path, that this re- 
search project moves into what it is 
hoped will be a significant and per- 
manent contribution to the improve- 
ment of American banking. 


Intelligent Buying Avoids 


Over-Extended Inventories 
(Continued from page 714) 
the extension of long terms by 
manufacturers and jobbers. They 
attempted to vindicate their posi- 
tion by pointing out that their 
‘inventory profit’? would more than 
justify the additional expense of 
financing their receivables. 

About this time, the industry was 
complimenting itself on its financial 
cleverness, having apparently ironed 
out all of the wrinkles of the plan 
to make a welcome little profit by 
buying inventory low and selling 
it high. 

It seemed, however, that no one 
reckoned with the ability of the 
public to absorb this merchandise, 
for only in this way could the 
“inventory profits’? be converted 
into cash. 

The lovely bubble, with its high- 
lights and pretty colors, soon broke. 
The age-old law of supply and de- 
mand reared its homely head to re- 
mind the industry that over-produc- 
tion does not necessarily stimulate 
retail sales, in a period of rising 
prices. 

The natural reaction occurred. 
The retailer, whose sales were for 
eash and whose income regulated 
collections for the jobber and finally 
for the manufacture, could remit for 
his purchases only in direct relation- 
ship to his ability to sell his mer- 
chandise for cash. 

Collections became slow. The 
banker was deluged with requests 
from the manufacturer and jobber 
to discount trade paper and to 
finance working capital require- 
ments, looking to receivables as the 
principal item in the current assets. 
At our bank, we were surprised by 
the volume of trade acceptances sud- 
denly coming into being and endeav- 
ored to be of as much assistance as 
was possible within the realm of 
sound banking. 

It can readily be observed that a 
serious hazard exists in the industry 
if bankers continue to countenance 
the employment of over-extended 


To Gain Increased Efficiency 
Add to Your Experience Our 
74 Years 


Nearly three quarters of a century of 
continued service to correspondent 
banks is evidence of First National 
understanding of the requirements of 


banks and bankers. 


Seasoned judgment, world-wide con- 
tacts, and an organization rendering. 
prompt, reliable service are among 
the advantages that recommend this 
bank’s facilities to banks in every 
section of the country. 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





terms when they are given only for 
the purpose of stimulating sales in 
order to realize ‘‘inventory profits.’’ 
It has been necessary to give careful 
serutiny to the receivables position 
of borrowing customers in this in- 
dustry by dispatching field analysts 
to analyze financial statements from 
the receivable angle. 


The problem is with us today. We 
will see substantial volumes of auto- 
mobile accessories carried over the 
winter season awaiting the hoped- 
for ‘‘spring upturn’’ in business. 
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There is no reason to feel that the 
industry has learned its lesson. Un- 
fortunately, accounting methods 
provide for the display of profits 
even though the profit is still a part 
of receivables. 


Average earning ability may not 
be good enough as a basis for a loan, 
but when the ability is above the 
average, the business is almost sure 
to succeed; and so loans are almost 
sure to be paid. 
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Daily Report Sheets Facilitate 


Executive Committee’s Work 


By JOHN GLEASON 


O SECURE a more accurate and 

timely report on the bank’s con- 
dition and to review more easily the 
day’s business, the Duquesne Trust 
Company, Duquesne, Pa., employs a 
simple report sheet which is filled 
out at the end of the day’s business 
by several assigned clerks, so that 
on the following morning the report 
may be reviewed by the bank’s exec- 
utive committee. 

Because the executive committee 
has a great amount of detail to han- 
dle and must handle this detail thor- 
oughly, the daily report sheet is a 
short and accurate method in pro- 
moting efficiency. Judging easily 
from the information supplied on 
the sheet, the condition of the bank 
loans, savings, earnings, and general 
business, the committee is able to get 
a perspective each day of the pre- 
ceeding day’s business, and, from 
that, to determine the bank’s policy. 

Each day’s page is filed away and, 
kept within easy reach for a six 
month period. Then, at the end of 
the period, the sheets are filed away 


DAILY REPORT OF LOANS, DEPOSITS, INTEREST, EXPENSE, 


EARNINGS, RESERVE, OVERDRAFTS, Ete. 


PAYMENT 





OerauLTeD 


INTEREST 





RECEIPTS PaiDourT 


INTEREST INTEREST 


NOTES RENEWED 


WITHOUT INTEREST OVERORAFTS 





EXPENSE 








TOTAL 
EARNINGS TODAY 


EARNINGS FOR PERIOD 





EARNINGS FOR MONTH 


DEMAND DEPOSITS 





YESTERDAY YESTERDAY 


SAVINGS DEPOSITS 





TOTAL DEPOSITS DEPOSIT RESERVES 





YESTERDAY REQUIRED 





Tooay ToDay 


ToDay ACTUAL 





Inc-DEC INC-OEC 


SILLS PAVABLE OLCREASE 


in permanent files, so that they may 
be available at any time to deter- 
mine the given transactions or con- 
dition at a given time. 

*“Easy access to the records saves 
time, and accurate information is 
readily available,’’ said John C., 
Meighan, member of the executive 
committee. 

The sheet itself is 1114 by 9 inches 





GENERAL 


is engaged primarily in facilitating 
wholesale distribution and retail 
sales of the following products of 
General Motors Corporation and 
its world-wide affiliates: CADILLAC, 
LA SALLE, BUICK, OLDSMOBILE, 
PONTIAC,CHEVROLET automobiles; 
FRIGIDAIRE appliances for refrig- 
eration and air conditioning; 
DELCO lighting, power 
and heating equip- 
ment; GMC trucks; 
BEDFORD, VAUX- 
HALL, OPEL, BLITZ— 


GENI 


MOT 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE NEW YORK - 





MOTORS ACCEPTANCE 





INSTALMENT 
PLAN 


These NOTES are available, in limited amounts, upon request. 


CORPORATION 





foreign made automotive vehicles. 
The business consists of invest: 
ments in self-liquidating credits, 
widely diversified as to region 
and enterprise, capital employed 
being in excess of $80,000,000. 
In obtaining short term accom- 
modation, GMAC issues one stan’ 
dard form of note. This obliga- 
tion it offers to banks 

RAT and institutions, in 
‘e}? convenient maturities 
and denominations at 
current discount rates. 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





inc-DEc Over 


For Remarks Use Other Side 


and is .divided into various size 
columns for information concerning 
loans, deposits, earnings, and the 
like. 

For over half the page, columns 
are devoted to statistics on personal 
and industrial loans and mortgages. 
In a 2% inch column at the left 
margin are written the names of 
either the persons or the companies 
which have paid either principal or 
interest on the previous day. The 
first column after the ‘‘name’’ col- 
umn is the ‘‘principal’’ where the 
amount paid on the principal is 
recorded. In the next column the 
amount of interest paid is recorded. 
Duplicate columns are run over on 
the other half of the page to take 
eare of the excess note data. Thus 
the committee has available each day 
all the note transactions of the pre- 
vious day. 

A third column, formerly called 
the ‘‘defaulted interest paid’’, is 
now used to record interest paid 
during the business day. The amount 
is entered opposite the name of the 
note. 

In smaller columns at the lower 
half of the sheet are recorded re- 
ceipts, expenses, notes renewed, and 
overdrafts. Under receipts are the 
subheads ‘‘interest’’, ‘‘rent,’’ ‘‘com- 
mission and exchange’’, and ‘‘safe 
deposit box.’’ The entry in the in- 
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terest column is nothing more than 
a recapitulation of the total note 
interest collected on the previous 
day. All other interests are specific- 
ally noted, with all information 
entered concerning them. Rent in- 
eludes the preceding day’s data on 
house and other rents excluding safe 
deposit box rents. Rents for the lat- 
ter are entered under the last sub- 
head. Under C & E (commission and 
exchange) is noted the stock sales, 
drafts, and other related transac- 
tions. 

A total column is placed at the bot- 
tom so that a total for the day’s 
receipts may be easily seen. 

The column which is referred to 
as ‘‘expenses’’ is actually nothing 
more than a summation of the pre- 
eeding day’s costs and is headed 
‘“‘naid out.’’ The column has the 
subheads ‘‘interest’’ and ‘‘expense.”’ 
Under ‘‘interest’’ fall savings, cer- 
tificates of deposit, and interest re- 
bates. Under ‘‘expense’’ comes item- 
ized operating costs other than stan- 
dard. Space for a grand total is 
provided here also. 

Several years ago, because of the 
depression and because the town, 
entirely dependent on one industry 
—steel, was financially stagnant, the 
bank was forced to grant privileges 
to borrowers and to help them as 
much as possible. Instead of forcing 
borrowers to pay required interest 
on the due date, they were allowed 
to pay the interest on plant paydays, 
which were, for the most part, every 
two weeks. Such transactions were 
entered on the daily report sheet un- 
der a colunm called ‘‘notes renewed 
without interest.’’ Past due notes 
are now recorded individually in the 
same column, in keeping with the 
changing policy of the bank, which 
has eliminated the privilege of re- 
newing notes without first paying 
the interest on them. 

At the extreme right edge of the 
sheet is the column ‘‘overdrafts’’ in 
which all overdrafts from the pre- 
vious day are itemized: the name 
and the amount of each are entered 
in the column. 


Totaled also are the earnings for 
the day preceding, the earnings for 
the period up to and including the 
day preceding, and the earnings for 
the month up to date. Immediately 
below the ‘‘receipts’’ and ‘“‘paid 
column, 


out’’ this information is 
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The 1937 Increase - 
in BANK CLEARINGS 


From January Ist through October 23rd 


CLEVELAND 


THE NEXT CITY. 
AVERAGE (All Reserve Cities) 


18.9% 
14.0% 
7.6% 


Location and transportation long 


ago made Cleveland an important 
banking center; and National 
City correspondent services have 


further increased 


Cleveland’s use- 


fulness to out-of-town bankers. 


THE 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF CLEVELAND 


RESOURCES IN EXCESS OF $150,000,000 


CLEVELAND'S OLDEST BANK—FOUNDED 1845 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


RN A ca PAREN 


observed by merely glancing at the 
lower left side of the page, and the 
committee may easily refer to it to 
find out the bank’s actual condition. 

At the very bottom of the page are 
entered demand deposits, savings de- 
posits, total deposits, and deposit 
reserves. On demand, savings, and 
total deposits are entered the terms 
‘“‘vesterday’’, ‘‘today’’, and ‘‘in- 
eluding December.’’ The latter is 
used for Christmas savings deposits. 
Under deposit reserves are the hori- 





zontal columns ‘‘required’’, ‘‘ac- 


tual’’, and ‘‘over.’’ Glancing at the 
results of this column, the committee 
is able to realize the actual condi- 
tion of the deposits and the amount 
of cash the bank has on hand at a 
given time. 

The opposite side of the page is 
blank, and is used for remarks or 
comments, explanatory or advisory, 
that might aid the committee in in- 
terpreting the preceding day’s busi- 
ness. 
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How Net Bank Income 


Is Taxed 


(Continued from page 719) 


Certain deductions allowed by 
law are applicable to state banks 
only. Alabama, Colorado, South 
Carolina, and Oklahoma provide for 
the deduction of state income taxes, 
but California, New York, Idaho, 
and Oregon have adopted contrary 
rules. 

Personal property taxes, like state 
income taxes, are paid by state 
banks only. In the sense in which 
‘*personal property’’ is used here, 
it means the equipment, furni- 
ture, and fixtures, rather than the 
shares of capital stock. Therefore, 
personal property taxes in this in- 
stance do not mean share taxes. 
State banks and other financial cor- 
porations in California may deduct 
personal property taxes, but the 
amount deducted is taxed at the 
same rate as net income. The prod- 
uct is then added to the tax com- 
puted on net income. 

Idaho specifies that capital stock 
taxes, rather than personal property 
taxes, shall be deductible. Colorado, 
Massachusetts, New York, Okla- 
homa, and Utah do not qualify or in 
any way limit the deduction of per- 
sonal property taxes. Alabama and 
Oregon do not recognize any deduce- 
tion for personal property taxes 
paid by state banks. South Carolina 


permits the deduction of all taxes 
paid or accrued. 

While Oregon does not grant any 
deduction for personal property 
taxes, it does give state banks a 
eredit against taxes up to 75% of 
the franchise tax. Both state and 
national banks in New York are 
allowed a credit against their fran- 
chise taxes to the extent of 1% of 
the par value of certain state bonds. 

None of the 10 states using the 
franchise tax measured by net 
income allows a credit or deduction 
for interest received from tax- 
exempt securities. It will be recalled 
that, under the Federal Income tax, 
up to 85% of dividends received 
from domestic corporations subject 
to that tax are allowed as a credit 
against net income. Half of the 
states enforcing the franchise tax 
have adopted a different viewpoint. 
No deduction or credit whatsoever 
is allowed for dividends received on 
stocks of other corporations in 
Massachusetts, New York, Okla- 
homa, Oregon, South Carolina, and 
Utah. 

Dividends from domestic corpor- 
ations are fully deductible in Ala- 
bama and Idaho, but Alabama does 
not allow any deduction for divi- 
dends on stocks of foreign corpor- 
ations. Idaho permits deduction of 
the latter class of dividends only if 
50% or more of the gross income 


369 of the 780... 


Of the 780 New England commercial 


and savings banks which have Boston 


correspondents, the National Shawmut 


Bank serves 369. For more than one 


hundred years, this institution has oc- 


cupied a position of leadership in the 
New England banking field. 


THE NATIONAL 


Shawmut Bank 


40 WATER STREET - BOSTON 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 





INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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for the preceding year was taxed, 
In California, dividends are dedue- 
tible only to the extent that the in- 
come of the corporation or bank 
paying them was taxable. 

Colorado follows the Federal Act 
and excludes up to 85% of the 
dividends received from other cor- 
porations before any other deduc- 
tions are taken. No distinction is 
made between foreign and domestic 
corporations in that state. 


Quietness Is A New 
Banking Service 


(Continued from page 725) 
illuminant. A ceiling that has be- 
eome dark or dirty will result in 
spotty inadequate illumination. An 
acoustical material, then, must often 
do more than control sound. 

Repainting of a material is one of 
the surest, easiest ways to restore its 
newness and effectiveness. An acous- 
tical material that is impaired by 
painting will most often complicate 
maintenance and increase mainten- 
ance costs. 

A material should have a flexibil- 
ity and adaptibility making it com- 
plement effectively all types of 
interior architecture. It should lend 
itself to curved, coffered or broken 
surfaces, so that making an acous- 
tical installation need not mean de- 
stroying the appearance of the in- 
terior. Its manufacture should be 
so standardized that there is no 
chance of any great variability in 
the product. 

The architecture of the room 
should be enhanced by the installa- 
tion. At times, the modern-looking 
tiles may carry the entire aesthetic 
pattern of the ceiling. At others, 
they may be overshadowed by other 
architectural features. A still fur- 
ther use of an acoustical material is 
as a heat insulator. In many one- 
story bank buildings, the use of an 
acoustical tile ceiling will pro- 
vide, at the same time, an effective 
blanket of insulation against winter 
cold and summer heat. The use of a 
non-conducting insulation of this 
type reduces the tendency of a 
heated, or chilled, ceiling to radiate 
heat or cold down on the floor below. 
The curtailment of this radiating 
action often proves a decided com- 
fort measure. 

Problems of moisture, termites 
and vermin may also be considered, 
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since the final choice of an acous- 


tical material is so important. A 
properly selected material, correctly 
installed by an applicator who has 
had proven experience in the field, 
will last for the life of the building, 
and prove a good _ investment, 
worthy of its trust. 


Uninsurable Hazards 

(Continued from page 732) 
trade through his salesmen who send 
him regular reports of demands and 
requests. In order to keep his line 
moving and to sell everywhere, the 
manufacturer must know just what 
shoes are in demand in each of his 
markets and distribute them accord- 
ingly. 

13 Poor advertising and merchan- 
dising policy: There are many 
manufacturers conducting highly 
efficient advertising and merchan- 
dising campaigns through national 
magazines, trade papers, direct mail 
methods, and so on. The manufac- 
turer who fails to pay some atten- 
tion to this important end of his 
business is bound to lose sales. If he 
produces what he hopes will become 
known as a national brand, he must 
bring his product to the attention 
of the consuming public through 
newspapers and national magazines. 
He should attract the dealer’s atten- 
tion through trade papers and direct 
mail campaigns. He should provide 
dealer helps which enable him to 
put on effective advertising. 

There is a way to avoid the de- 
structive effects of each of these 
hazards. The shoe factory manage- 
ment which knows how to prevent 
trouble is the one which proves to 
be the good credit risk. There are 
many factories which operate year 
after year with little or no trouble, 
and the fact that the shoe industry 
now has the brightest future in 
years makes it one for bankers to 
cooperate with, in seeking new loans. 


Solving The 
Illegible Signature 


(Continued from page 722) 
used to make up the signature strips 
for the file. This precaution was 
taken owing to the possibility of any 
of the signature cards being lost or 
damaged when taken out of the 
building for the photostatie oper- 
ation. 
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are obvious; and 
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An outstanding feature of Mercantile- 
Commerce service to correspondents 
is the direct collection of non-par items 
to practically all points in the Eighth 


Federal Reserve District. 


The advantages of prompt presentation 


than ever, bankers appreciate the value 


of direct routing. 


Such service has been highly developed 


at Mercantile-Commerce. It is daily 
proving of practical value to the cor- 


respondents of this bank. 


MERCANTILE - COMMERCE 


Bank and Trust Company 











today, perhaps more 








Locust-Eighth-St. Charles 
ST. LOUIS 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 


Before replacing the signature 
cards in the file it was also found 
advisable to earmark them with 
black tabs, thereby establishing a 
eross index for both files. Should an 
account be closed and the signature 
eard removed from the file the corre- 
sponding reference strip could be 
removed from the illegible file. 

Only the signatures of personal 
and joint commercial accounts were 
handpicked for the illegible file, as 
the others are easy to identify 
through the company imprints on 





INSURANCE CORPORATION 








the checks. 

The vertical panels can be easily 
removed from the file unit. At the 
close of the day these panels are re- 
moved, along with the regular sig- 
nature files to the vault. As an 
additional precaution, the file unit 
is kept in the locked room directly 
behind the teller cages—this loca- 
tion being ideal, first because of the 
proximity to the signature files, and 
secondly to avoid any others than 
the regular bank employees having 
access to the signatures. 
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More Arithmetic In The Six Per Cent 
Interest Discussion 


Table A—$940 Loan Amortized By 12 Monthly Payments Of 
$78.33 Each With Interest Rate 11.784%. 





















INTEREST 


$9.23 
8.46 
7.69 
6.92 
6.15 
5.38 
4.62 
3.85 
3.08 
2.31 
1.54 


— 
4d 





PRINCIPAL 

MontH BALANCE 
1 $940.00 
2 861.67 
3 783.33 
4 705.00 
5 626.67 
6 548.33 
7 470.00 
8 391.67 
9 313.33 
10 235.00 
11 156.67 
12 78.33 
$6110.00 









$60.00 


























’ PRINCIPAL 
MontTH BALANCE INTEREST 

1 $940.00 $4.70 
2 861.67 4.31 
3 783.33 3.92 
4 705.00 3.53 
5 626.67 3.13 
6 548.33 2.74 
Z 470.00 2.35 
8 391.67 1.96 
9 313.33 1.56 
10 235.00 1.18 
11 156.67 .78 
12 78.33 .39 
$6110.00 $30.55 





PRINCIPAL 
PAYMENT 


$78.33 
78.34 
78.33 
78.33 
78.34 
78.33 
78.33 
78.34 
78.33 
78.33 
78.34 
78.33 


$940.00 





Tora. 
PAYMENT 


$87.56 
86.80 
86.02 
85.25 
84.49 
83.71 
82.95 
82.19 
81.41 
80.64 
79.88 
79.10 
$1000.00 


Table B—$940 Loan Amortized By 12 Monthly Payments Of 
$78.33 Each With Interest Rate 6%. 











PRINCIPAL 
PAYMENT 


$78.33 
78.34 
78.33 
78.33 
78.34 
78.33 
78.33 
78.34 
78.33 
78.33 
78.34 
78.33 


$940.00 





Tora. 
PAYMENT 


$83.03 
82.65 
82.25 
81.86 
81.47 
81.07 
80.68 
80.30 
79.89 
79.51 
79.12 
78.72 
$970.55 



































Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


ESTABLISHED MARCH 24, 1933 
* 


RESOURCES EXCEED 
$400,000,000 


NATIONAL BANK 
OF DETROIT 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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T IS not my purpose to monop- 

olize this discussion, and I should 
like to hear from others. How- 
ever, after reading Mr. Boushall’s 
letter in the July issue of the Bank- 
ers Monthly, I am unable to resist a 
shot from the other barrel, my first 
shot apparently only having ruffled 
his feathers. 

In my previous letter I attempted 
to show mathematically that the ac- 
tual rate of interest paid on a loan 
discounted at 6% and amortized by 
12 monthly payments, amounts to 
11.784% per annum. It is now my 
purpose to prove this by applying 
this interest rate to the example pre- 
viously cited, and also to compare 
this rate with 6% interest. 

I submit herewith two tables: 
Table A shows the amortization of 
$940 in 12 monthly payments of 
$78.33 each, with interest at 11.784% 
per annum (.982% per month) on 
the unpaid balances. Table B shows 
the amortization of the same amount 
and the same monthly principal pay- 
ments, but with interest at 6% per 
annum, (144% per month) on the 
unpaid balances. 

Reference to Table A will show 
that, over the twelve-month period, 
the borrower will have paid a total 
of $1,000, made up of $940 in prin- 
cipal, (which is the proceeds of his 
$1,000 note to Mr. Boushall, dis- 
counted at 6%) plus $60 in interest 
at 11.784% per annum on the out- 
standing balances. 

Table B shows that, over the same 
period, he will have paid a total of 
only $970.55, made up of $940 in 
principal, plus $30.55 in interest at 
6% on the outstanding balances. 

I still insist that this proposition 
is merely a problem in simple arith- 
metic, and does not involve either 
philosophy, ethies, or legality and is 
not confined to 6% discount, the 
same principle being applicable to 
3%, 6%, 12% or any other discount 
rate. I used the 6% discount rate in 
my computations simply because 
that is the rate Mr. Boushall used in 
his original example.—F. H. Niece, 
Cashier, First National Bank, Grove 
City, Pa. 
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The Country Bank 
On The Cover 


(Continued from page 733) 


nities all their lives, and the em- 
ployees and officers of the bank are 
in personal contact with them in 
many community activities. 

Mrs. Jones walks only a block or 
two to the stores to do her shopping, 
and while she is doing her shopping, 
she drops in at the bank to make a 
deposit or a withdrawal. 

Frank Steers makes an appoint- 
ment to meet his farmer customers 
in the bank, to diseusS some trans- 
action. Very often the president or 
the cashier of the bank overhears a 
conversation, and sometimes their 
advice is asked for in one way or 
another. 

The people of a small community 
know each other. They develop 
friendships over a period of years. 
Banking transactions are usually 
easier to handle because there is less 
detailed study to be made regarding 
the borrower himself. 

All honor to the country banks of 
America! 


Tables Helpful 


The writer has been immensely 
interested in reading your article 
with accompanying tables regarding 
capital and surplus and size of com- 
munity served by the banks of the 
United States. These figures make 
a very interesting study from many 
standpoints, and provide consider- 
able food for thought—J. Reed 
Gourley, Vice-president and Cashier, 
National State Capital Bank, Con- 
cord, N. H. 


Personnel Records 
Simplified 

(Continued from page 735) 
periodical re-examinations. With 
these is filed an absentee record, 
showing days absent each month, 
and total for the year. 

Under miscellaneous records are 
the following: 

A four-by-six-inch ecard to note 
changes in the employee’s addresses 
and telephone numbers. A ecard of 
similar size to record salary adjust- 
ments, giving name of employee, 
date entered service, the amount of 
each salary increase as well as the 
entering salary, in which depart- 
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COMMERCIAL ¢ CHECKING 





SAVINGS 8 


TRUSTS 


"... God bless us all... * 


"God bless us all!” cried Tiny Tim, in Dickens’ 


imrnortal Christmas Carol. 


And that expresses the 


sentiments of this bank. God bless us all with more 


than just material wealth and temporal joys. Make 


us all better men, better women—yes, better friends. 


We send you our best wishes for the happiest 


Christmas ever. If you’re in Chicago for the holi- 


days, come in and let us greet you personally. 


LAURANCE ARMOUR 
President 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY 
of Chicago 


LA SALLE STREET 


AT WASHINGTON 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


ment the increase was made, and by 
whom the inerease was recom- 
mended. A four-by-six-inch ecard is 
used to keep a detailed insurance 
record. Finally, there is a five-by- 
seven-inch history record, to indicate 
department transfers. 


When you examine the contract- 
ing business, you find that labor- 
saving equipment is so important 
that its use often secures the sue- 
cessful bid for its owner; and a 
similar situation is likely to be 
found in other industries using ma- 
chines. 





Don’t Skimp File Space 


While it is not a good idea to have 
too much empty drawer space in a 
filing cabinet, there should be suffi- 
cient space to make it easy to get 
the papers in and out. Reclaiming 
file drawer space is an item often 
neglected, and because of this neg- 
lect, much additional filing equip- 
ment is purchased. Look over the 
active files. No doubt, there are 
many records which are not referred 
to. They are old and can be trans- 
ferred to cheaper filing boxes or 
storage cabinets. 
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Passing Ideas Along 


Your ‘‘203 Practical Ideas’’ indi- 
eates that your research program is 
proving most effective, as your re- 
port contains what we think to be 
some very excellent ideas. Inciden- 
tally, we are passing your article 
along to our officers interested in the 
various subjects outlined in your 
report.—Harold Keen, Adv. Dept., 
Trust Company of Georgia, Atlanta, 
Ga. 


A Busy Signal Foils 


Investigation 


A young lady who was not known 
to the celler walked into a bank 
with a check for $300. She made 
out a deposit slip and asked to open 
an account. She said, however, that 
because of the purchase of an auto- 
mobile from a local dealer she would 
need to have $250 of the check in 
cash. 

The teller, of course, asked her if 
she knew someone in the community 
to whom he might refer for identifi- 
eation. The young lady promptly 
gave the name of a local grocer, and 


said that she would be glad to have 
him eall this grocer to identify her. 

The teller went to the phone but 
the line was busy. He waited on two 
other customers and_ telephoned 
again, and the line was still busy. 
He tried a third time, but the line 
was still busy. By that time he had 
concluded that the young lady must 
be all right or she would not wait 
for verification, so he gave her the 
$250. 

The young lady was never seen 
again. 

Shortly after the bank realized it 
had been duped, the grocer to whom 
the young lady had referred, was 
ealled in. He was asked if he knew 
the young lady. He had never heard 
of her. 

He was asked if his line had been 
busy on the morning the young lady 
was in the bank. He quickly recalled 
that it had. In fact, he said, a man 
had ealled him on the telephone and 
had given him a long order of 
groceries to be put up. The man was 
to eall for them that afternoon. The 
eashier asked if the man ealled for 
the goods. 


‘*No,’’ said the grocer. ‘‘I did 
not hear from him again.’’ 

Conversation with a _ druggist 
across the street from the bank re- 
vealed the fact that on the day the 
young lady was in the bank, a man 
had used the telephone booth in the 
drug store for a long time. 

Then the whole scheme dawned 
upon the cashier. The young lady’s 
confederate had called the grocer 
from the drug store and kept his 
line busy until the young lady left 
the bank with the money. It was a 
rather clever trick, and it empha- 
sizes the fact that identification of 
strangers is important, even when 
the stranger offers to open an ac- 
count. 


Identifying The Small 
Loan Department 


An appropriate name has been 
given to the small loan department 
of the First National Bank in Fair- 
mont, West Virginia. It is called 
the ‘‘Consumer’s Credit Depart- 
ment,’’ and it is operated in a build- 
ing adjoining the bank. 


SHORT AND MEDIUM TERM 


Municipal Bonds 


ISSUE 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
1.64% Temporary Loan Notes 


CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
1% % Street Bonds 


CHEROKEE COUNTY, IOWA 
Primary Road 2\s 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Refunding-Unlimited Tax 2\%s 


‘FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


Various 3%s 


GRANT COUNTY, WIS. 
Highway Improvement 2s & 2s 


5-1-1949-50 (Opt. 5-1-1943) 


9-1-1943-44; 46-48 


SUITABLE FOR 


BANK INVESTMENT 


MATURITY ISSUE MATURITY 

11-1-1938 HUMBOLDT COUNTY,IOWA 5-1-1949-50 (Opt. 5-1-1943) 
Primary Road 2s 

11-1-1941-42 INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 6-1-1943-45; 52 


Gas Plant Revenue 4s 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


7-1-1941-47; 51 & 10-1-1940-45; 51 


General Imp. and City Hospital 4s 


MARYLAND, STATE OF 


8-15-1951-52 


2% % Certificates of Indebtedness 


11-1-1946-52 TROY, N. Y. 


10-1-1942-44 


General City & Debt Equalization 2s 


5-1-1943-46 


YONKERS, N. Y. 


12-1-1948-49; 51-52 


Refunding 2%s 


HOW DOES THE 1936 REVENUE ACT 


AFFECT YOUR INVESTMENTS? 





What will be the net yield after payment of taxes 


under the 1936 Revenue Act....At your level of income, 


will you benefit in net yield from buying bonds wholly or 


Prices and descriptive circulars 


upon request. 





S ay, 

EF rue THEIp E 
partially exempt from Federal Income Taxes. . . . These AND B WH Ip or 
questions are answered in this folder.... There is a separate > ART a, ” 
tabulation for corporations, including banks, trust com- enema 4 *XEmpr | 
panies, and insurance companies. ... A copy will be sent mane te NCom 
without obligation— write for Folder BL-Y7. SS es chon 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


CHICAGO, 201 South La Salle Street + 
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NEW YORK, 35 Wall Street + 


AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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This Folder System . 
Simplifies Stock Keeping 


Here is a plan well adapted to banks of any size. 
It will be particularly useful to smaller banks. 


By HOWARD A. BERG 


Assistant Cashier, Boulevard National Bank of Chicago 


system for its supply of forms 

has resulted in four advan- 
tages to the National Boulevard 
Bank of Chicago, as follows: 

1 It is easy to identify supplies. 

2 It is possible to keep on hand 
accurate data to serve as a basis for 
comparing cost and quantity of 
present form orders with past con- 
sumption. 

3 It has furnished a convenient 
place to retain memoranda on any 
changes which may be suggested. 

4 It has effected a savings in time 
as well as in cost. 

All items are placed in the supply 
room vault in orderly sequence as to 
departments. A separate index- 
record is kept in a folder for each 
item. This designates the location 
of the individual form. Each item 
is given a form number according 
to department. 

Thus, Nos. 11-20 represent the 
forms of the auditing department; 
21-30, those of the bond department ; 
and so on. 

Disbursements, which are made 
upon written orders only, do not 
have to be recorded on elaborate 
card systems, for, when a new pur- 
chase has been made, a reserve sup- 
ply covering usage for an estimated 
period of two months is wrapped 


G sssem up a perpetual folder 


and rubber-stamped when the stock 
is delivered, in order to distinguish 
it from the rest of that supply. 
When the supply of forms for any 
department has been exhausted, the 
reserve is opened, and we know that 
it is time to re-order. When the 
re-order comes up, we review the 
folder so that any changes or sug- 
gestions ean be incorporated in the 
new supply. 

At semi-annual periods, we take 
an inventory of the stock on hand 
and make an estimate of the items 
that will in all likelihood be ex- 
hausted within the next six months. 
In conducting this inventory, we are 
guided by the folders which contain 
data as to past and present con- 
sumption as well as information 
relative to changes in weights, 
colors, wording, and so on, which 
may have been suggested since the 
time of last order. On the basis of 
this knowledge, we lay out the form 
designs that we have decided upon, 
and calculate how many forms ean 
be cut from a sheet of one size, with 
the idea of making gang purchases. 

The quantity to be ordered of 
each form is carefully considered in 
order to get the benefit of the large 
run savings that can thus be 
secured. For instance, suppose a 
12 x 15 record form is ordered from 
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BUYING AND STOCK KEEPING 


a printer whose press nearest this 
size is 15 x 20 inches. On each im- 
pression, a press space measuring 
8 x 15 inches is wasted. If however, 
three 5 x 8-inch record forms are 
ordered, the waste is eliminated and 
the press running cost will be the 
same for the four items as it would 
otherwise have been for the single 
12 x 15-inch form. 

Forms printed in groups at one 
press run lighten the work involved 
in continuous ordering, and effect 
efficient and economical handling in 





Eight Phases Of 
This Purchasing Program 


1 Each item is indexed, with a 
departmental key, and its record 
kept in a separate folder. 


2 Atwo months’ reserve supply 
of each item is wrapped sepa- 
rately and marked “Reserve.” 

3 When any item is used up 
to the “Reserve” package, it is 
time to re-order. 


4 Before re-ordering, users of 
the item are questioned as to any 
desired changes or improvements. 

5 During semi-annual inven- 
tories, quantity estimates for all 
items for the next six months are 
made, 

6 Orders of forms are “ganged” 
whenever possible, for printing 
economies. 

7 Paper weight and content 
are determined by the use and 
permanency of the form. 

8 Supply salesmen are con- 
stantly consulted for suggestions 
on form design and printing. 
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the process of ascertaining the sup- 
ply for the coming six months. Be- 
sides, considerable savings in time 
as well as in cost have been accom- 
plished as a result. The need for 
coneentrated attention on daily 
usage of the supply has been elim- 
inated and replaced by semi-annual 
inspections. As a consequence of 
being able to contract for supplies 
designed to last over a six-month 
period, we are able to get the benefit 
of obtaining quantity prices. 


fon 


\/ COMPENSATION 
INSURANCE! 


@ For 25 years Employers Mutual 
has provided employers with the 
highest type of Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Insurance. Its knowl- 
edge of this type of business 
permits it to give maximum serv- 
ice and protection at a reduced 
cost. Because it has pioneered, 
Employers Mutual’s long experi- 
ence means better service and 
greater savings—for you! 


Branch offices in the principal 
cities of the Middle West. Con- 
sult your Telephone Directory. 





Decisions as to weight and content 
of paper depend on the use to which 
the form is put. For ledger sheets, 
we would naturally desire a high- 
grade rag content paper weighing 
at least 28 pounds per ream, so that 
constant use would not cause it to 
deteriorate rapidly. For our clear- 
ing-house, proof department, tellers’ 
sheets, savings withdrawals, and 
other forms which are usually filed 
the day following their use, we are 
satisfied with a sulphite sheet weigh- 
ing 16 or 20 pounds. 

When any item not of a purely 
general nature comes up for re- 
order, we make it a special point to 
discuss the form in its entirety with 
the person who uses it. If the form 
is used by a department, then the 
discussion is carried on with the 
department head. 

It is our belief that the members 
of the staff who constantly make use 
of the various forms are in a very 
good position to notice any lack or 
advantage of certain features of 
their supplies. The psychology of 
soliciting their interest in these mat- 
ters increases the possibilities for 
improvement both of the forms in 
use and the efficiency of the worker. 

We have found that it is a decided 
advantage to confer with the sales- 
men of the various sources of sup- 
ply, by making use of their knowl- 
edge of our needs and following 
their suggestions as to form and 
general use. Our experience is that 
these salesmen like to be helpful, 
which, combined with our perpetual 
folder system, has made it extremely 
simple for us to improve our stock 
and the character of our office effi- 
ciency. 





@ COIN WRAPPERS 
@ BILL STRAPS 


Tubular — Flat — Window 


@ALL STEEL COIN HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


Bank Supplies 


ABBOTT COIN COUNTER COMPANY 


143rd Street and Wales Avenue 


ete New York, New York 
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Helpful Ideas For 
Purchasing Officers 


* It is often possible to get a lower 
price on printing when you give 
consideration to the saving of waste 
in the print shop. If you base your 
order on the exact number of pieces 
you will need for a year, the num- 
ber may be an amount that would 
make it necessary for the printer 
to waste a certain part of a package 
of paper, whereas, if you ordered a 
number that uses an even number 
of packages complete, you would not 
have the waste to pay for. 


* Printers are almost always in- 
clined to be a little more lenient in 
price when they are given plenty of 
time to print the job. An order that 
need not be delivered for a month 
after it is placed, can often be 
worked into the printer’s time in 
such a way as to be an economy to 
him. Sometimes, too, he may be able 
to run your job with another one, 
on a larger press, and in that way, 
save himself the cost of presswork. 
tush jobs are the expensive ones. 
* The one who files bank documents 
must be made to understand that 
every letter and every record is as 
important as a legal contract. 


* The acquisition of knowledge re- 
garding sources of bank supplies is 
more a matter of desire than any- 
thing else. 


One Source Of Information On 
Articles Purchased By Banks 


H. E. Anderson, purchasing of- 
ficer for the Northern Trust Co. of 
Chicago, states that many valuable 
pamphlets for purchasing officers 
are published by the United States 
Government. He says that a weekly 
list of selected United States Gov- 
ernment publications may be had by 
asking the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, United States Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
to put you on the mailing list. 

He discovered 20 separate publi- 
cations in one of these weekly lists, 
which contained information of 
value to him in connection with the 
many items he must purchase. The 
list is free, but the various pam- 
phlets usually are charged for at the 
rate of about five or ten cents each. 
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Money and Trade 





By RENE LEON 

Published by Princeton University Press 
Princeton, New Jersey 

Price $1.50, 69 pages, cloth. 

This is an easily read brief book 
of 69 pages, in which are reprinted 
several speeches made by the author, 
on monetary systems, with special 
emphasis upon a discussion of the 
Exchange Equalization Fund. 

Here is an_ interesting, brief 
quotation on the subject of the stabi- 
lization fund: ‘‘The Silver Act 
forces us to buy silver, ‘regardless of 
circumstances, in a ratio of 1 to 3 
to our gold reserves. The Gold Act 
prevents us from reducing the price 
of gold except by the merest frac- 
tion, no matter what conditions pre- 
vail, and so long as that price is 
fixed at $35 an ounce, our Stabi- 
lization Fund is an instrument of 
stability in name only unless the 
stability of the dollar is to be meas- 
ured merely in terms of a notori- 
ously unstable commodity. Thus is 
our currency system paralyzed by 
shackles of our own forging.”’ 

The book also discusses managed 
currencies, gold as a basie problem, 
money and trade, ‘‘hot money’’, and 
the money system of the future. One 
intriguing thought as a future pos- 
sibility is an international currency. 


A Quick-Change Act 


One of our banking friends re- 
ports that he was recently victimized 
by a quick-change artist who en- 
tered the bank to have a $10 bill 
changed into quarters. The teller 
handed him the right number of 
rolls of quarters, and the customer 
returned two packages of quarters, 
saying that he believed he would like 
to exchange those for dimes. 


After the stranger had left the 
bank and the teller had given out 
the two packages which the stranger 
had returned, the customer who 
received them came back in a great 
huff because the packages were filled 
with metal blanks and not with 
quarters. 


This is a little trick that has been 
played on other banks. Tellers 
should be cautioned against chang- 
ing money for strangers without 


watching the whole operation eare- 
fully. 
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Where to, please? 


It’s all the same to your telephone. It carries your 
words quickly, clearly across the continent, to some 


70 foreign lands, to a score of ships at sea, or just 
around the corner. 

Every day more than 67 million calls are made 
over Bell System wires. Yet your calls go through 
as though the entire system were yours. 

Speed, convenience and low cost are what make 


the telephone so valuable in your every day life. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 








It Can Do for You- 


. . . as it does for Mr. A. C. Tarras of the 
First National Bank in Winona, Minnesota, 
who says that— 


“After being a regular subscriber to the Chicago 
Journal of Commerce for many years, I believe it is 
worthy of comment that we have found your paper 
very valuable. Quotations, both the listed and over-the- 
counter markets, are accurate and easily located. 

“The information regarding industry and develop- 
ments in Washington are comprehensive and concise. 
We enjoy Mr. Hanna’s column very much, and also 
Melange and your Investors’ Aid. 

“We maintain an active bond department, in which, 
to properly supply our clients with up-to-the-minute 
information, we find the Chicago Journal of Commerce 
indispensable. It is delivered to the writer’s desk 


promptly each morning and receives preferred atten- 
tion.” 


Write for three consecutive sample copies 


Chicago Journal of Commerce 


— AND LA SALLE STREET 
12 East Grand Avenue, Chicago 
“The daily business and financial newspaper of the Central West” 
















How To Explain Bank Assets To 


Employees And Customers 


By JOSEPH M. DODGE 


President, The Detroit Bank, Detroit, Mich. 


SSETS are the properites ap- 
plicable to the payment of 
debts. They are sometimes called 
“*resources’’ in the sense that they 
are the available means of meeting 
a debt or business situation. Bank 
assets are the properties with which 
a bank will pay its debts to the de- 
positors, represented by their de- 
posit accounts. They are also the 
resources from which the immediate 
cash demands of these depositors 
are met day by day, and from the 
interest earned by their investment, 
the expense of doing business, and 
interest and dividends are paid. 
Bank assets represent the invest- 
ment of the depositors’ accounts 
and the bank capital. They must be 
so handled that they can serve these 
two masters. The depositors, in 
keeping their money safe and the 
investment so distributed as to be 
able to meet their cash demands, 
and the stockholders, in producing 
an income which will pay the ex- 
pense of the bank’s services and 
operations, meet any losses which 
may occur, and produce a net re- 
turn in dividends and additions to 
capital. 


Sliding-Drawer, Color Green 


Style SD-PD—Paper Drawer 
DD—Metal Front Drawer 


TRANSFER FILE BOX HEADQUARTERS 


Equipped to serve you—130 stock sizes 





Also Coin Boxes—Coin Wrappers—Bill Straps 
All style Bags and Wallets 


STRAYER COIN BAG CO. (°Si:-c7:-") New Brighton, Pa. 
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While this statement seems sim- 
ple enough, it covers many compli- 
eated problems. Reducing it to the 
most elementary terms, it would be 
easy to protect the depositors and 
have their money available at all 
times by not investing it at all. 
That, however, would neither per- 
mit interest to be paid on savings 
deposits nor cover the cost of han- 
dling and caring for the depositors’ 
money. The reverse of this is also 
true. 

It would be possible to use all of 
the money received so as to pay a 
high interest return to depositors 
and earn a substantial profit above 
the cost of doing business. But in 
this case there would be no appar- 
ent ability to pay cash on demand 
and a high interest income is 
usually at the cost of some degree 
of safety. It is meeting both of 
these conditions at the same time 
which is the test of good banking. 

Most of the real problems in the 
banking business arise from a con- 
fusion of these principles. A bank 
must always be able to meet the 
eash demands and requirements of 
its depositors, have its loans and in- 



























Hinged Lid 
Style C—Tan 


















vestments so distributed as to pro- 
duce cash when needed, and, in any 
event, invest with such safety that 
there can be no question of the de- 
positor receiving his money. 

The requirements of the depositor 


come first. When the desire for 
profit comes first, the position of the 
depositor is weakened. Profit must 
come from interest and the interest 
must not come from unsound loans 
or unsound investments in which 
primary safety is secondary to high 
interest return. 

This is little understood by many 
depositors who are also borrowers. 
They are apt to think because they 
are depositors they are entitled to 
borrow on their own terms and ac- 
cording to their own ideas and 
necessities. As a matter of fact, 
they are entitled to borrow only if 
their loan meets the test of sound 
banking practice because they are 
asking for the use of funds belong- 
ing to other depositors which the 
bank has agreed to pay back on 
demand, and in full, and which the 
banker is charged with the respon- 
sibility of protecting. 

The best asset any bank can have 
will not be listed on its books as 
such. It is its reputation for safely 
administering the depositors’ funds 
under both favorable and unfavor- 
able conditions. 


Making It Clear To 
Loan Applicants 


When a borrower offers unknown 
collateral to secure a loan, usually 
one question will make him under- 
stand the reason why a bank cannot 
accept it. That question is: ‘‘In 
ease we had to sell this collateral to 
liquidate the loan, could we find a 
eash customer instantly ?’’ 


Know Thy Competition 


Ability to run his own plant is 
not enough to expect from a_ bor- 
rower. He must be familiar with the 
competitive plans of other people 


in the business, to avoid having his | 


sales seriously reduced by the intro- 
duction of some new or improved 
product. 


The spirit of all bank advertising 
should be: ‘‘We have no secrets as 
to our policies of management.’’ 
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Fire Protection On The Farm 


By ALBERT L. GALE 


ARM fire-prevention and farm 
fire-protection seem, at first 
hearing, to be too near alike to war- 
rant separate consideration. In re- 
ality, however, they are so different 
in purpose and handling that all 
persons and organizations interested 
in the work of reducing fire waste 
now consider them as specific move- 
ments. This does not mean, of 
course, that their close relationship 
has in any measure been destroyed. 
Fire-prevention is built upon the 
idea that, no matter how well one 
may be prepared to fight fire, it is 
vastly better not to have a fire at 
all. It would be splendid, indeed, if 
every property owner were to so 
construct and equip his buildings, 
and so regulate his habits and prac- 
tices, as to make fires impossible. 
Naturally, we can hardly hope for 
so utopian a situation. We may 
curb, but we cannot control or regu- 
late natural forces. The human 
tendency to be careless once in a 
while can never be completely mas- 
tered. And there is always the 
hazard of the unpreventable acci- 
dent. 

So it seems necessary to compro- 
mise with human nature and with 
natural forces, recognizing the fact 
that the fire problem consists of two 
parts: First, the need of preventing 
fire—most fires being of the incip- 
ient variety to begin with—and, 
second, the equal need of being 
ready to resist and fight this enemy 
when carelessness, accident, catas- 
trophe, or what not causes a fire to 
start. It is the latter that we call 
fire protection. 

Being properly prepared to fight 
fire involves some very simple rec- 
ommendations, together with others 
which call for the purchase and in- 
stallation of special equipment. In 
the city, every fire alarm brings 
engines, chemicals, ladders, life-sav- 
ing apparatus and salvaging mate- 
rial to the immediate relief of the 
property owner. Water is available 
in nearby hydrants. Plenty of fire- 
fighters are on hand to extinguish 
the blaze, protect neighboring prop- 
erty and rescue people from burn- 
ing or threatened buildings. 

And not only is such fire protee- 
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tion more ample in town, but the 
individual fire hazards are not so 
numerous. Kerosene lamps are al- 
most unknown in cities. The haz- 
ards of lighting, spontaneous coni- 
bustion and over-heated hay and 
grain are not so great. Hence, the 
per capita fire loss in cities is much 
less than that of people on farms 
and in small towns. 

What is the obvious answer to 
this situation? Simply that farmers 
must be more careful to avoid fire 
and, in every possible way; must be 
prepared to check fire when it starts. 

In many communities, farmers 
now enjoy the use of apparatus 
which is sent out from some nearby 
town whenever an alarm is turned 
in. The organization of such rural 
fire departments should be encour- 
aged. Some states have special laws 
which make such organizing and 
financing both possible and easy. 
All state legislatures should give 
heed to this important matter. It 
ought to be possible, eventually, for 
every farmer living on a passable 
road to have the protection of a com- 
munity or neighborhood rural fire 
department. 

But whether or not it is now pos- 
sible for a farmer to enjoy this sort 
of organized protection, every farm 
owner can at least equip his place 
with first-aid fire-fighting equip- 
ment. He should have one or more 
sound ladders that will reach to the 
upper floors, and they should always 
be accessible and not buried under 
heaps of rubbish. Barrels filled with 
water should be kept where they will 
most likely be needed, and buckets 
should be kept in convenient places 
for instant use. Moreover, adequate 
lengths of hose, with couplings, 
should be hung where they may be 
quickly connected and, of course, 
ample water and pumping facilities 
should be provided. 

Every farmer should have fire- 
fighting equipment in the form of 
small chemical extinguishers hung 
in the barn, house, garage, and else- 
where—also one or more larger 
chemical extinguishers. These are 
necessary for certain types of fire, 
especially those started by defec- 
tive wiring. It is exceedingly dan- 
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PAYMENT COUPON BOOKS 


® No matter how large or small 
your department may be, you will 
welcome the effectiveness, sav- 
ings and simplicity of the Coupon 
Book System. 


. . . - It eliminates advance no- 
tices—includes a means of paying 
conveniently by mail as well as 
in person — decreases inquiries 
concerning the standing of ac- 
counts—reduces “partial pay- 
ments” to a minimum—provides 
the quickest method of receiving 
payments—shows the teller if 
payments are late, so that fines or 
charges may be collected without © 
reference to any other records— 
fits in with any methods of main- 
taining accounts——and supplies 
the customer with a simple and 
clear record of payments made 
and payments due. 

























® The fact that our largest 
Finance Companies and Personal 
Loan Banks use Allison’s Pay- 
ment Coupon Books is the best 
possible guarantee that this sys- 
tem brings in prompt and com- 
plete payments with a minimum 
of expense. 















PRICES, SAMPLES AND 
COMPLETE INFORMATION 
WILL BE CHEERFULLY 
FURNISHED WITHOUT 
COST OR OBLIGATION. 
WRITE TODAY. 


ALLISON COUPON (0, 


(ESTABLISHED 1888 
Factory and Fxeculive Offices 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


















gerous to fight an electrical fire with 
water. Chemicals are also desirable 
for smothering so-called oil fires, 
and they are serviceable and reliable 
in handling any other kind of fire. 

It should be considered the plain 
duty of every farm property owner 
to look around his place and ask 
himself this question: 

“‘If I were to have a fire, what 
would I do? How well am I pre- 
pared to stop it?’’ 

An honest answer to this inter- 
rogation would reveal a shameful 
state of unpreparedness on the aver- 
age farm. 

Every man’s fire record has much 





to do with his financial standing and 
eredit. The one who is known to be 
eareful in matters of this kind, and 
who does everything in his power to 
prevent fire and to fight it when it 
comes, strengthens his business and 
social standing in the community in 
which he lives. Those who lend 
money want to know that the prop- 
erty covered by the loan is insured. 
But more than that, they would like 
to know that the property is safe- 
guarded against fire in three ways: 
First, the ever-zealous care of the 
owner in avoiding fire hazards; 
second, provisions for quickly ex- 
tinguishing incipient fires, so that 


SICK BABIES 
CAN’T WAIT 


~ KNow how illness in your home fright- 
ens you. Would you like to have to wait 
for hospital service? 


New York’s g2 voluntary hospitals are 
called on over 565 times every hour, night 
and day, for service. Brooklyn Visiting Nurses 


make 860 calls daily. 


The sick can’t wait... therefore, we say 


Hospitals First 


Send your check to United Hospital Cam- 
paign Committee, 57 William Street, N. Y. C, 


SPACE DONATED BY 


Ranp MCNat ty & Company 
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est possible minimum; and third, 
access to a community fire depart- 
ment to the end that every fire which 
gets beyond the incipient stage may 
at least be confined to the building 
where it starts, thus overcoming the 
risk of a conflagration which may 
destroy nearby buildings and other 
adjacent property. 

Just why the American people are 
not more keenly awake to the seri- 
ousness of the continued fire waste 
is difficult to understand. Occasional 
floods command first-page space in 
newspapers. Periodical drouths are 
treated as dreadful calamities. 
Every large fire that is confined to 
one area or neighborhood becomes a 
startling piece of news. 

Yet, scattered over all the states, 
we have an annual destruction of 
property by fire amounting to more 
than a hundred million dollars, plus 
the loss of thousands of lives and 
countless injuries—and little atten- 
tion is paid to that situation. Be- 
cause these fires are so scattered, 
and because the losses do fall upon 
property owners in so many commu- 
nities, is all the more reason why 
personal responsibility for the exist- 
ing deplorable condition should be 
assumed by individuals everywhere. 
Here we have a question of double 
importance, representing a most 
serious economic problem in which 
the entire nation is concerned. Be- 
eause of its proportionately great 
local importance to you and to your 
farmer-customers, it warrants your 
serious consideration. Enlist the co- 
operation of your local fire insur- 
ance company representative and 
your county agricultural agent in a 
constructive program of education 
and inspection in your rural com- 
munity. 


A Minnesota banker invites the 
members of the local women’s club 
to his bank building for a meeting 
after banking hours, and in addi- 
tion to showing them the way the 
bank is operated, gives them ‘an 
opportunity to ask questions about 
banking. 


One bank president sets aside a 
day each year to consider the work 
and the capabilities of each em- 
ployee, in the hope that he may find 
some among them to be assigned to 
more important tasks. 


losses may be kept down to the low. ° 
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lows: 


Interest Computed Only Twice A 
Year On Monthly Payment Loans 


MARAE Sieg SA Vow 


SEMI-ANNUAL SETTLEMENT ~ ° 
“DATE. ITEMS wenahier paincipa, BALANCE 
LOAN [,000 eo 


UN 30 1947 "8 SE38-37 ie 00 


PRINCIPAL PAID 
INTEREST PAID 


By MICHAEL SCHAEFFER 


Vice President and Cashier, 
Peoples Savings Bank, Evansville, Ind. 


N ORDER to simplify the hand- 

ling of monthly payment loans, 
we worked out a passbook in which 
the monthly payments are recorded 
and in which, once every six months, 
interest is computed and deducted 
from the payments, the remainder 
of the payments being then credited 
on this special page to the principal 
of the note. The new balance is 
brought forward, and at the end of 
the next six months, interest is fig- 
ured on the new balance. 

These books were printed for us 
by a local printer, and in general 
appearance looks like a savings pass- 
book. However, the reading matter 
on the cover is as follows: 

“‘Monthly payment loan receipt 
8 eee 
The Peoples Savings Bank of Evans- 
ville, Indiana. [There are then three 
lines for the name and address of 
the borrower.] Payments on this 
loan may be made by mail or at any 
teller’s window, daily from 9 A. M. 
to 2 P. M., Saturdays from 9 A. M. 
to 12 Noon. 

On the first page following the 
cover, the plan is explained as fol- 
*‘The borrower’s account is 
settled up semi-annually. At each 
settlement the interest due this bank 
for the money loaned is first de- 
ducted from the amount the bor- 
rower has paid and the balance of 
his payments are applied on the 
principal of his loan. This makes 
a new principal which bears inter- 
est for the next six months, when it 
is eat down in like manner. 

“This process is repeated until 
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TIME and INTEREST 
This Quicker Way! 
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eT Tated «++. Simply Copy the Amounts from a 


MEILICKE INTEREST 
CALCULATOR! 


Compiling Time and Interest » Ne longer the 
tedious, time-consuming task i to be. 

Time and Interest on any pobre is vther 
instantly, simply by referring to the Meilicke 
Calculator. Rate cards carried in stock run 
from 4% to 10%. 

The new Meilicke Savings Calculator shows 
the time in months e interest earned. 
Merely tip the card and copy the verified 
interest answers. 


the entire loan, interest and prin- 
cipal, is paid off. At each semi- 
annual settlement the borrower’s 
passbook is written up showing how 
much of his money goes for interest 
and how much on the principal, 
and what the balance of the debt 
is.’’ TEN DAYS FREE TRIAL 


Write for 10 days free trial, indicating your 
rate and interest periods. 


Meilicke. Systems, Inc. 


3464 North Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


The spaces for entering payments 
are exactly the same as those in a 
savings passbook, the column head- 
ings being: ‘‘Date, Withdrawal, 
Deposit, Balance.’? However, at 
the top of this page the wording is 
different. It reads: ‘‘Name...... 
WG ks ame Monthly Payment...... 
Payable on the ..day of each 
month, commencing...., balance ex- 
tended semi-annually.”’ 

Toward the back of the book are 
pages arranged like the reproduc- 
tion herewith. You will see that 
there is a space for entering the in- 
terest paid, the principal paid, and 
the balance, entries to be made each 
six months. 

We have used this method for 
over two years, and we have found 
it very satisfactory. We have, at 
present, approximately 700 ac- 
counts of this kind, with an aggre- 
gate average balance of from $30,- 
000 to $35,000. 

Before we devised this book, our 
method of repayment of loans was 
to collect the interest and semi- 
annual payments on the principal 
at the end of each six months, all 
notes running with interest from 
date, and not collected in advance. 
While we still continue to collect 
the interest at the end of each six 
months, we have found it not only 
advantageous to the bank, but to 
the borrower as well, to divide the 
payments into monthly items as 
indicated in the monthly payment 
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to Investors seeking the ad- 
vantage of industries which are 
“inflation-proof” while attrac- 
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Noteworthy factors in the non- 
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loan receipt book. 

When the semi-annual settlement 
is made, the item transferred to the 
settlement page is marked in the 
passbook as a withdrawal—the 
withdrawal taking out, as a rule, the 
entire amount that has previously 
been credited. However, if odd 
amounts have been deposited, then 
a part is left in as a credit. 

This method of collection is, of 
course, applicable only to those with 
a monthly income. The book is not 
used in connection with farm loans. 

When this method is used for 
real estate home loans, we usually 
collect about 1% of the total loan 
per month. In other words, if the 
loan is for $1,000, the monthly pay- 
ment is $10. This amortizes the 
loan over a period of approxi- 
mately 12 years. Sometimes, if a 
borrower has made all payments 
promptly during the first five years, 
we permit a new balance to be set 
up on the basis of 1% per month, 
and in that way the loan is extended 
over a total of about 17 years. 


2PROTECTION ———— 


Use Envelocks on your valuable and 
registered meil—tamper proof— 
Samples by request. 
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Field Warehouse Receipts 
Provide A New Loan 


A banker in Kansas discovered 
that he could greatly aid the oper- 
ations of a local wholesale grocer by 
lending money on an advantageous 
purehase of sugar. The loan, how- 
ever, was to be more than the legal 
limit that could be loaned to one 
customer by this bank. 

The idea of using field warehouse 
receipts as collateral occurred to this 
man, and he looked up the legal re- 
quirements for field warehouse loans, 
which he found on page 344 of the 
June, 1937, issue of this magazine. 

There he saw that, while loans to 
one man in Kansas on open line 
eredit are limited to 15% of the 
bank’s capital funds, there is no 
limit to the amount that may be 
loaned if field warehouse receipts 
are used, provided, of course, that 
the receipts are on goods that are 
readily marketable. This not only 
enabled him to make a good loan, 
but enabled a local wholesale grocer 
to make appreciably larger amounts 
of profit. 


Account Analysis 


Reference is made to an article 
entitled ‘‘Simplified Statements and 
Analysis’’ by G. W. Snyder, Jr., on 
page 532 of the September 1937 
issue of Rand M°®Nally Bankers 
Monthly. 

I am interested in all articles of 
this nature, and I read this particu- 
lar one very carefully. I thought 
you might be interested to know 
that the American National Bank of 
Shawnee, Oklahoma, has for the past 
year analyzed each customer’s ac- 
eount in detail, and has been able 
to get the service charges posted to 
the customer’s account not later 
than the seventh of the month, and 
in most eases by the fifth—a full 
eight to ten days earlier than the 
subject bank in the article referred 
to above. 

Our deposits run between $2,750,- 
000 and $3,000,000, and we have ap- 
proximately 2,000 checking ac- 
counts. Our service charges average 
$850 a month. 

I think your magazine is a good 
live one, and I enjoy the various 
articles in it—L. L. Leslie, Cashier, 
American National Bank, Shawnee, 
Okla. 


Make Heating 
Pay A Profit 


(Continued from page 721) 


one realty holding, over and above 
the period of amortization, which 
extended over a period of three 
years. 

Still another stated that his bank 
had lowered its annual heating bill 
in a piece of property by as much 
as 40% as a result of having in- 
stalled a stoker together with a steel 
boiler of modern design. 

The larger savings have been re- 
ported in office buildings, where 
there are greater labor and fuel 
costs, but proportionate savings have 
been made on home installations. 

Some of the principal advantages 
to be derived from the installation 
of the stoker are: 

1 Economy in fuel consumption 
[It makes it possible to burn cheaper 
and smaller sizes of coal. One officer 
declared that he has cut his bank’s 
coal bill on a foreclosed property by 
approximately one-third. 

2 Automatic underfeed firing. 
Elimination of hand firing increases 
burning efficiency and cuts down 
labor costs. The volatile part of the 
coal is released through the fire bed, 
and burns as gas. Its heat units are, 
therefore, not wasted up the chimney 
as smoke. 

3 Low maintenance cost. It re- 
quires only periodical attention dur- 
ing the course of the day, releasing 
employees for other duties. 

4 Smokeless operation. Continu- 
ous feed and even distribution of 
coal tend to eliminate smoke. 

While coal usually tends to be 
lower in cost than any other fuel, 
the real estate officer sometimes finds 
it necessary to turn his attention to 
firing equipment other than the 
stoker. He may find that his prob- 
lem can be solved most economically 
by converting the system into an oil 
burning rather than a coal burning 
one, thus making firing a completely 
automatic operation. 

By taking this step, officers have 
oftentimes found it possible to lower 
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the heating expenses without having 
to invest large sums of money in the 
purehase of a new boiler. 

The oil burner 
definite advantages : 

1 It saves on labor. It eliminates 
furnace drudgery, reducing main- 
tenance expenses from 10 to 15%. 


offers several 


2 It tends to be clean and quiet 
in operation. There is no eartage of 
ash, and there are no irritating 
noises. 

3 It saves basement space. The 
basement is all usable, because there 
is no need for storing coal. 

4 It saves on hot water costs. It 
reduces the cost of all-year round 
water heating to a minimum. 


In installing an oil burner, the 
real estate officer finds it advisable, 
above all, to make the heating sys- 
tem fit the property. 


Thus, for domestic and semi- 
domestie realty holdings, he knows 
that it is best to put in a burner 
which will use the lighter grade of 
fuel oils, since this combination 
tends to be comparatively automatic 
in operation, inasmuch as the light 
oil is of uniform quality and re- 
quires very little maintenance, be- 
eause the light oil is very easily 
burned. 


However, for large buildings, it is 
advantageous to procure a mechan- 
ical type of oil burner, manually 
controlled with hand adjustment for 
primary and secondary use, as well 
as oil regulation. With this equip- 
ment, the more heavy, economical 
oil is commonly burned. 

Since heating is the heaviest cost 
in building operation, banks can well 
afford to give considerable attention 
to the heating equipment of their 
realty holdings. From the experi- 
ences of banks that have already 


done so, there is adequate evidence 


that a willingness to install new 
equipment (where the need is indi- 
cated is immediately repaid with an 
inerease in profits from the prop- 
erty. 

Whether that indicated need is 
for a stoker or an oil-burner, for 
a new furnace or boiler, for pipe in- 
sulation, or such a secondary heat- 
ing improvement as weather-strip- 
Ping, the new installation has almost 
invariably paid for itself within one 
or two heating seasons. 
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She has a complete record 


of all bank equipment and 


services. 


Bring your purchasing 
problems to Mary Manning, 
the Banker’s Secretary. 


A Rand M£Nally service 
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obligation. 
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MARY MANNING 


PASTE THIS COUPON ON A PENNY POSTCARD 
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| Rand M¢Nally & Co. 
| 536 So. Clark St., 
| Chicago, Il. 
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BANK BUILDING NEWS 





= month’s reports on building and modernization activities, 
listed below, take on added interest when considered in the light of 
the normal seasonal slack-up in construction work. It becomes ap- 
parent that the nation’s banks are determined to bring themselves up 
to date in appearance and physical efficiency. 

For they are discovering that, even during the depression years 
when modernization activities fell behind, the designers of bank build- 
ings and the manufacturers of bank equipment were busily engaged 
in evolving floor plans and furnishings and machines of greater 
efficiency and greater comfort for both customers and employees. 

We have brought you, during this past year, frequent reports of 
many of these improvements and their adaptation in specific banks. 
We shall continue to do so during 1938, because of many recent assur- 
ances of your continued interest on ways to enhance community good 
will and to increase employee effectiveness. 


Contemplated, Contracted, 
And Under Way 


St. Matthews Bank, Jeffersontown, 
Ky.—alterations and addition— 
$12,000. 

Torrington (Conn.) Savings Bank— 
two-story building—$100,000. 

Tainton Savings Bank, New Sharon, 
Ia.—alterations and redecorating, 
new reinforced concrete vault. 

First National Bank, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. — remodeling, additional 
floor. 

Kenton (Ohio) National Bank—in- 
terior alterations. 

Delaware Trust Corp., Wilmington, 
Del.—six-story annex—$215,000. 

First National Bank, Odessa, Tex. 
—new brick and structural glass 
building. 

Citizens National Bank, Los An- 
geles, Calif—complete remodel- 
ing—$200,000. 

Peoples Bank, Wheeling, W. Va.— 
interior remodeling and redecor- 
ating. 

National Iron Bank, Pottstown, Pa. 
—alterations. 

Seaboard Citizens National Bank, 
Norfolk, Va.—two-and-a-half story 
addition. 

Milford (Conn.) Trust Company— 
interior alterations. 

Commercial Bank of Nephi, Utah— 
new building. 

Bristol (Conn.) Savings Bank—re- 
pairs and redecorating. 

Bank of America, Willows, Calif., 
—alterations and addition. 

Merchants and Planters National 

Bank, Sylacauga, Ala.—altera- 

tions, burglar-proof vault. 
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Delta National Bank, Yazoo City, 
Miss.—insulation and acoustical 
ceiling. 

Farmers and Merchants State Bank, 
Brighton, Colo.—two story build- 
ing. 

First State Bank, Wolf Point, Mont. 
—remodeling and refinishing. 

Merchants and Mechanics Bank, 
Flint, Mich.—remodeling and ad- 
ditional space, 

First National Bank, Greenville, 
S. C.—new building—$70,000. 


Special Installations 

Covina (Calif.) National Bank— 
new vault. 

Spokane and Eastern Trust Co., 
Spokane, Wash.—electric eye 
vault door opener. 

Grand Rapids (Minn.) State Bank 
—air conditioning, new vault, 
vault ventilator. 

Farmers State Bank, Whittemore, 
Ia.—bandit proof cage enclosure. 

Guaranty Bank and Trust Co., La- 
fayette, La.—night depository. 

Seaboard Citizens National Bank, 
Norfolk, Va.—new vault. 

Citizens National Bank, Los An- 
geles—five new elevators. 

First National Bank, San Leandro, 
Calif—night depository. 

Peoples Bank, Wheeling, W. Va.— 
new vault and safe deposit. 

Torrington (Conn.) Savings Bank— 
sound proofed work room, new 
vaults. 

Sylvania (Ohio) Savings Bank— 
bandit resisting barriers. 

Public National Bank and Trust 

Co., New York City—air condi- 

tioning. 
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It Costs Money 
To Enter Deposits 


I have read with a great deal of 
interest a number of worthwhile 
features in the November 1937 issue 
of the Bankers Monthly, outstanding 
among them an article entitled ‘‘ But 
—What Do The People Think ?’’ by 
H. A. Lyon. 

It seems too bad that an article 
which is otherwise so sound and 
valuable should have been marred 
by the inclusion of one statement 
which I am afraid Mr. Lyon did not 
think through as clearly as he did 
the remainder of his article. I refer 
to the paragraph which recommends 
the sale of a book of 100 checks for 
$5, and which concludes with the 
following : 

**T am sure that experience would 
prove that at least three or four 
checks out of every book would be 
spoiled or destroyed, and that the 
money paid for them would amply 
compensate the bank for deposit 
items.”’ 

I believe I can safely state that 
experience indicates deposit items to 
average about three, but certainly 
no less than two per month, in the 
average personal checking account. 
Furthermore, the experience of 
banks which have sold books of 20 
checks to their depositors indicates 
that such depositors use about seven 
checks per month, so that a book of 
20 checks would last about three 
months. 

If a book of checks originally con- 
tained 100 checks, such a book could 
be expected to last about 14 months, 
more or less, and during that time, 
a bank would have been required to 
handle, without fee, from 28 to 42 
deposited items. 

Unfortunately too, Mr. Lyon, like 
many other exponents of ‘‘simplified 
checking account service’’ overlooks 
entirely the factor which is usually 
termed ‘‘maintenance cost’’ and 
which goes on month after month, 
regardless of how much or how little 
activity there may be in a given 
account, but that too, I suppose, 
would be waved aside as a ‘‘pet 
auditing theory.”’ 

Please understand that I am not 
unmindful of the necessity for uti- 
lizing every possible circumstance 
to create a favorable effect upon the 
banking public. But, at the same 
time, I feel that we cannot lose sight 
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of the necessity of recovering our 
costs and earning at least a reason- 
able profit if we expect to remain in 
the business of adequately and satis- 
factorily serving the public—Theo- 
dore Rokahr, Vice President and 
Treasurer, First Citizens Bank and 
Trust Co., Utica, N. Y. 


Quick Reference Tables 
On Laws 


A Nebraska banker recently ex- 
plained to the editor. that he was 
often embarrassed while talking with 
a prospective borrower because some 
phase of the law which was impor- 
tant in the current situation was not 
entirely familiar to him. He felt it 
unwise to look up the matter in a 
law book in the customer’s presence, 
and so, instead of doing this, he 
excused himself and went into an- 
other part of the bank, where he 
had an assistant look up the matter 
and place the information on a slip 
of paper on his desk, before he him- 
self returned. 

Reference to some of the tables 
that have been published in this 
magazine might be helpful to that 
man and to others. The laws of all 
states have been charted in tables 
as indicated in the list which fol- 
lows. Keeping these issues of Bank- 
ers Monthly handy will make quick 
reference to the legal facts easy. 

Laws regulating bank charters: 
July 1936 issue, page 410. 

Open line loan limit to one bor- 
rower: September 1936 issue, page 
537. 

Conditions under which directors 
and officers may borrow from their 
own bank: September 1936 issue, 
page 538. 

Insolvency as defined by law: 
September 1936 issue, page 538. 

Are investments for savings banks 
specified by law? September 1936 
issue, page 538. 

How often are bank statements 
called for? September 1936 issue, 
page 538. 

How often are examinations 
made? September 1936 issue, page 
538. 

Restrictions regarding ownership 
of real estate by banks: September 
1936 issue, page 538. 

Surplus required of banks in each 
State: October 1936 issue, page 594. 
Stock ownership required of diree- 
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We'll tell how much 


— but not 


how little 


That is how our single contract, covering 





every operation connected with bank build- 


ing or remodeling, works out. 


We'll give you an estimate of how much 


the finished job will cost, and guarantee 


not to exceed it. But—and herein lies the 


great attractiveness of the single contract 


plan— we'll refund you 80% of all savings 


which may be effected while the work 


progresses. 


In other words, you'll know the maxi- 


mum cost, but not the minimum. If ma- 


terials go up, labor prices rise, your cost 


does not. But if they go down, your cost 


goes down. You can’t lose. 


An interview with one of our construction 


engineers in your own office will not obli- 


gate you. Our service is nationwide. Write. 


ST. LOUIS BANK BUILDING 
AND EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


NINTH AND SIDNEY 


ST. LOUIS 





tors: October 1936 issue, page 595. 
Chattel mortgage laws: Novem- 
ber 1936 issue, page 663. 
Conditional sales contract laws: 
November 1936 issue, page 664. 
Loan limits when secured by ware- 
house receipts: June 1936 issue, 
page 344. 
State taxation of national banks: 
September 1937 issue, page 522. 
State taxation of state banks: 
September 1937 issue, page 522. 
State taxation of bank shares: 
November 1937 issue, page 648. 


A real estate appraisal, based on 
mere sticks and stones is not a com- 
plete appraisal, for the loan must 
be paid out of income and not out of 
the price received for the property 
sold. 


There are farmers in almost every 
community who make good profits 
each year, regardless of weather or 
market conditions, and they are the 
farmers who are the safest credit 
risks. 
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WHO'S WHO IN BANKING NEWS 





Adams Announces A. B. A. Appointments 


Orval W. Adams, president of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, has named as 
presidential appointments to the Execu- 
tive Council of the association for one 
year the following members: W. F. 
Augustine, Vice President National Shaw- 
mut Bank, Boston, Massachusetts; E. G. 
Bennett, President First Security Bank 
of Idaho, Boise, Idaho; F. L. Carson, 
President First National Bank, Wichita, 
Kansas; H. M. Chamberlain, Vice Presi- 
dent Walker Bank & Trust Company, Salt 
Lake City, Utah; W. 8S. Elliott, Vice 
President and Cashier Bank of Canton, 
Canton, Georgia; Harry J. Haas, Vice 
President First National Bank, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania; Richard 8S. Hawes, 
Vice President First National Bank, St. 
Louis, Missouri; Perey H. Johnston, 
Chairman of Board Chemical Bank & 
Trust Company, New York City; Robert 
H. Myers, Vice President Merchants Na- 
tional Bank, Muncie, Indiana; Charles E. 
Spencer, Jr., Vice President First Na- 
tional Bank, Boston, Massachusetts; Frank 
Warner, Secretary Iowa Bankers Associa- 
tion, Des Moines, Iowa, and Charles F. 
Zimmerman, President First National 
Bank, Huntingdon, Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Adams has appointed the following 
as chairmen of commissions: Agricultural, 


Hill New A. B. A. 


Secretary 
Richard W. Hill, 
who has been con- 


nected with. the Amer- 
ican Institute of 
Banking since 1916, 
first as assistant edu- 
cational director and 
since 1919 as_ secre- 
tary, has been ap- 
pointed to serve also 
as secretary of the 
American Bankers As- 
sociation, of which 
the Institute is a sec- 
tion, it is announced by Dr. Harold Stonier, 
executive manager of the association. The 
office of secretary of the association has 
not been filled since the death of the former 
secretary, William G. Fitzwilson in 1931, 
the functions of the office having been 
divided among various members of the 
staff. He will be in charge of detailed 
arrangements of all association conven- 
tions and regional conferences and other 
assigned administrative functions. 

Mr. Hill, who has lived in New York 
the greater part of his life, graduated 
from the New York City public schools 
and studied law at the Law School of 
New York University, being admitted to 
the New York Bar in 1902. He practiced 
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Ed. H. Winton, Vice President Continental 
National Bank, Fort Worth, Texas; Bank 
Management, H. H. Griswold, President 
First National Bank & Trust Company, 
Elmira, New York; Commerce and Marine, 
Fred I. Kent, Director Bankers Trust 
Company, New York City; Economic 
Policy, Leonard P. Ayres, Vice President 
Cleveland Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
and Public Education, Rudolf 8. Hecht, 
Chairman of Board Hibernia National 
Bank, New Orleans, Louisiana. 

Chairmen of committees are as follows: 
Administrative, Orval W. Adams, Execu- 
tive Vice President Utah State National 
Bank, Salt Lake City, Utah; Federal 
Legislation, Robert M. Hanes, President 
Wachovia Bank & Trust Company, Wins- 
ton-Salem, North Carolina; Finance, 
Philip A. Benson, President Dime Savings 
Bank of Brooklyn, Brooklyn, New York; 
Foundation Trustees, William C. Potter, 
Chairman of Board Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, New York City; Insurance, W. B. 
Gladney, Vice President Bastrop Bank & 
Trust Company, Bastrop, Louisiana; 
Membership, Fred A. Cuseaden, Vice 
President Northern Trust Company, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, and State Legislation, B. A. 
Lynch, President Farmers Bank & Trust 
Company, Blytheville, Arkansas. 


law in New York City for 12 years. In 
addition to his legal practice, he took up 
publie accounting and in 1905 and 1906 
he was connected with the Examining 
Division of the New York City Municipal 
Civil Service Commission. In 1914 he was 
appointed secretary of the Borough of the 
Bronx, New York City, holding that office 
until 1916, when he became associated with 
the American Institute of Banking. Mr. 
Hill is a graduate of the institute. He has 
served for a number of years as secretary 
of the Public Education Commission of the 
American Bankers Association, and has 
been registrar of the Graduate School of 
Banking, conducted jointly by the associa- 
tion and Rutgers University, since its 
organization in 1935. 


A. I. B. Staff Additions 


Dr. Harold Stonier, educational director 
of the American Institute of Banking, 
has announced the appointment of two 
new executives to the headquarters staff 
ot the Institute. Floyd W. Larson, execu- 
tive secretary of the Minneapolis Chapter, 
becomes assistant secretary under Richard 
W. Hill, and Prof. W. A. Irwin, head of 
the Economics Department of Washburn 
College, Topeka, Kansas, for the past 
16 years, has been made assistant educa- 
tional director. 
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Mr. Larson is a graduate of Minneapolis 
Chapter, from which he received the 
Standard Certificate in 1922. He began 
his banking career with the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Minneapolis in 1918, as 
messenger, and subsequently rose through 
the clearings and transit departments to 
the position of assistant to the transit 
manager, which he held until the time of 
his resignation in 1929. 

He was president of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank Club in 1925, second vice presi- 
dent of Minneapolis Chapter in 1926-27, 
first vice president in 1927-28, and presi- 
dent in 1928-29. In addition, he graduated 
from Alexander Hamilton Institute in 
1927, 

In addition to his services as president 
and executive secretary of Minneapolis 
Chapter, Mr. Larson served for a time as 
a class instructor and for six years as 
editor of the Student Banker, official 
publication of the chapter. 

Professor Irwin is a member of the 
Economies faculty of the A. I. B. Grad- 
uate School of Banking, and was an in- 
structor in Kansas City A. I. B. Chapter 
for four years, and St. Joseph, Missouri 
Chapter for three years. 

He was born at Jonesboro, Ireland. He 
received his early education in the public 
schools of Hamilton, Scotland. After 
three years of war service in France, he 
entered Edinburgh University. Migrat- 
ing to Canada, he continued his education 
there at McGill University and Queens 
University, graduating from the latter 
institution. He is also a graduate of the 
law school at Washburn College. 


Rupple Promoted 


The Manufacturers Trust Company, 
New York City, has announced that Henry 
J. Ruppel, Jr., assistant vice president at 
the office at 513 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
has been elected a vice president. 


Conference Post 


Ryburn G. Clay, president of the Ful- 
ton National Bank of Atlanta, Ga., has 
been appointed treasurer of the Southeast- 
ern Governors Conference, according to & 
recent announcement. In this capacity, he 
will participate in a fight for equalization 
of ‘‘discriminatory’’ freight rates in the 
South, and in the Conference program to 
establish uniform tax policies, sponsor 
co-ordination with Federal Government 
activities, promote amicable labor rela- 
tions between employers and employees, 
and develop a program to advertise the 
industrial and recreational facilities of 
the Southeast. 

Mr. Clay is a director of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Atlanta, and was for- 
merly a member of the Public Works Ad- 
visory Board for the State of Georgia. 
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Morgan Promoted In Memphis 


Having already set a record in his city 
when he was elected vice president of the 
First National Bank of Memphis, Tenn., 
last July, at the age of 29, Allen B. 
Morgan continues his advance in the bank- 
ing profession with his recent promotion 
to his institution’s commercial depart- 
ment, in charge of new city and foreign 
business. 

Mr. Morgan is succeeded as manager of 
the bond department by James E. Womel- 
dorff, who has been assistant manager for 
the past two years, and has had some 
eleven years experience with leading bond 
houses in New York, Chicago, and St. 
Louis. ° 


Evans Joins K. C. Fed Board 


John Evans, president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Denver, has been elected to 
succeed the late C. C. Parks as a Class A 
director of The Federal Reserve Bank of 
Kansas City, filling the unexpired term 
ending Dec. 31, 1939. 


Garver Made Better 
Business Director 


The National Association of Better 
Business Bureaus has recently elected John 
N. Garver, vice president of the Manufac- 
turers and Traders Trust Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y., to membership on its board of 
directors. 


New Calendar Advocate 


A. R. Truax, vice president of the 
Seattle First National Bank, of Seattle, 
Wash., is chairman of a committee in 
charge of Seattle’s portion of a national 
program to encourage the adoption by 
business and industrial firms of the 
‘‘Natural Business Year’’ plan, for 
accounting purposes, inventory-taking, and 
similar annual details, in preference to 
the calendar year. 

The national movement is sponsored by 
the Natural Business Year Council, which 
is headed by Henry H. Heimann, execu- 
tive manager of the National Association 
of Credit Men. 


Joins Arbitration Board 


His reputation as an industrial nego- 
tiator has won for B. F. Kauffman, presi- 
dent of the Bankers Trust Co., Des Moines, 
Ia., an appointment to a board of arbi- 
tration which will determine hour and 
wage scales for laundry and dry cleaning 
workers in that city. Two years ago, Mr. 
Kauffman acted as negotiator in a Des 
Moines bakery strike, and it was largely 
through his efforts that the controversy 
was satisfactorily settled. Mr. Kauffman 
has made an extensive study of industrial 
economics, and is of the opinion that com- 
pulsory arbitration would eliminate much 
of the attendant strife and inefficient 
handling. 


New Official For 


American National 
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Edwin N. Van 
Horne, president of 
the Continental Na- 
tional Bank of Lin- 
coln, Nebraska, has 
joined the executive 
staff of the American 
National Bank and 
Trust Company of 
Chicago, the first of 
this month, as vice 
president, according 
to an announcement 
by Laurance Armour, 
president of the latter institution. 

Mr. Van Horne started his banking 
career in the Farmers National Bank of 
Pawnee City, Nebraska in 1907, and is a 
member of a banking family having three 
brothers engaged in the same profession, 
each of whom served their apprenticeship 
under their father, H. C. Van Horne, pres- 
ident of the Farmers State Bank of 
Pawnee City, who has been actively en- 
gaged in that bank for the past fifty-six 
years, 


Mr. Van Horne served as a bank exam- 
iner in Nebraska for four years, and he 
has been interested in several other banks 
in Nebraska and Missouri. In 1929 he 
and several associates purchased the Con- 
tinental State Bank and the Nebraska 
State Bank, which were merged as the 
Continental National Bank. That institu- 
tion has shown substantial and continuous 
growth under his direction and leadership, 
and is today considered one of the out- 
standing banks in the state. 


Active in A. B. A. affairs for many 
years, Mr. Van Horne has been state vice 
president for Missouri as well as a mem- 
ber of the Executive Council from that 
state. He also served as treasurer of the 
Missouri Bankers Association for several 
years. During his recent Nebraska resi- 
dence he has continued as a member of the 
Executive Council, distinguishing himself 
as chairman of the Membership Committee 
during 1935 and 1936 and as a member of 
the Administrative Committee during 
1935. At the present time, he is a mem- 
ber of the Commerce and Marine Commis- 
sion and the Federal Legislative Com- 
mittee of the National Bank Division. His 
banking activities have not been confined 
to the national association, as he has been 
honored with the chairmanship of the 
Executive Council of his own state asso- 
ciation and succeeded to the presidency of 
the Nebraska Bankers Association in 1932. 
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Addresses Credit Men 


H. Lyman Greer, vice president of the 
Fifth-Third Union Trust Co. of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, was a recent luncheon speaker 
before the Credit Club of the Cincinnati 
Association of Credit Men, on the subject 
‘*America Must Choose Between Invest- 
ments or Inflation.’’ 


Additional News Items on Page 767 


























THE CHASE 
As a New York Correspondent 


THREE widely recognized reasons why bankers in all 


parts of the country maintain accounts with the 


Chase — 


.7 Nothing gives a correspondent greater satisfaction 
thana dependable day-to-day service. 
The Chase is outstanding for the efficient way in which 


it handles the routine daily transactions of its corre- 
spondents. 


2.A correspondent benefits from widely diversified con- 


tacts with leaders in banking, business and industry. 


The Chase, because of its size, prestige and connections, 
is often in a position to be helpful in various matters of 
importance to correspondents. 


3- Correspondents appreciate the value of a friendly, 
helpful official staff in their New York banking 
connections. 

Correspondent bankers quickly develop friendly, per- 
sonal contacts with Chase officers who are familiar with 


the various sections of the country and to whom they 
can turn at any time for information and advice. 
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Reopened Banks 


Through Liquidation 
Through Merger or Consolidation 
Through Absorption, etc 
Through Conversion 


pO 


Through Liquidation. . 
Through Absorption, etc 
Through Conversion 


.. National 6; State 14; Private 1 


REVISIONS IN THE BANK SYSTEM 


Changes since Rand M¢Nally Bankers Directory, Final 1937 Edition 


NEW INSTITUTIONS 





Banks not previously reported indicated by a * 


o & 5 «OM: Ga EGE WO Bia ccc nv cack scrcise acs ecasianvhasewceus Total 21 
.. National 29; State 20;.......... Other’ Banking Institutions 1........... Total 50 
eT re Ee oe inn CAN GEAES SLAG RR GEO cic wha ak ae 

BANKS REPORTED DISCONTINUED 
..National 3; State 22; Private 8; Other Banking Institutions 1........... Total 34 
og OMNI OR SIREN Oto oa ice ta siunceanetaeceeseakvesetccesesceseusaees Total 10 
oO OF SII ia circ Sur acaneceNes cose wecsase kedeteateukeereee Total 30 
< I Te PR A oe ie a alae a pia fuens dnenaece borane Total 6 
.. National 18; State 53; Private 8; Other Banking Institutions 1........... Total 80 

BRANCHES REPORTED DISCONTINUED 
oR US RO ME Six sc cicsceccucwcaseccucsseuhaiecectersaensccueaee Total 7 
sek alewamudewes PE Bava es eign wn caaadadee es ced andukeedinad ee ueactce cane 
POET TT ee ee ee ee ene 


Total Discontinued 






PTE COCR T CETTE CEE OVE eT 
EP ere ree reer 


ALABAMA 
Carbon Hill 
*Bank of Carbon Hill........... 61-564 


(J. C. Shepherd, President, R. W. 
Chambers, Cashier. Opened November 
11, 1937) 

Collinsville 
First National Bank............ 61-234 


(Assets purchased and deposit liability 
assumed by Tennessee Valley Bank, 
Decatur, August, 25, 1937 which bank 
now operates a branch at Collinsville) 
Collinsville 
Tennessee Valley Bank, Collinsville 
Branch of Decatur..........+.. 61-361 
(Chas. C. Hall, Manager. Opened Aug. 
25, 1937) 
Town Creek 
Tennessee Valley Bank, Branch of 


DOGRCEP .nccccccccccceseseccesss 61-361 
(Discontinued August 25, 1937. Busi- 
ness consolidated with Courtland 
Branch) 
ARIZONA 

Phoenix ' 
First National Bank of Arizona, 
PROOMIS ccccccsccccssescceseceses . 
(Capital $550,000, Surplus _and Un- 


divided Profits $905,000. H. J. Coerver, 
President, J. H. Calvert, Cashier. Con- 
solidation of First National Bank_ of 
Arizona at Phoenix and Phoenix Na- 


tional Bank. Effective November 1, 
1937) 

Phoenix . 

*First National Bank of Arizona at 
DE .-¢sacuekcesee 6acgn eacens 91-1 


(Consolidated with Phoenix National 


Bank under title of First National 
Bank of Arizona, Phoenix, November 
1, 1937) 
Phoenix 
First National Bank of Arizona, 


Phoenix, First Phoenix Branch...91-3 

Phoenix 

*Phoenix National Bank .......... 91-3 
(Consolidated with First National 
Bank of Arizona at Phoenix under 
title of First National Bank of Ari- 
zona, Phoenix, November 1, 1937) 

Tempe 

*First National Bank of Arizona, 
Phoenix, Branch of Phoenix..... 91-54 
(T. A. Anderson, Manager. Succeeded 
Phoenix National Bank, Branch of 
Phoenix, November 1, 1937) 

empe 

*Phoenix National Bank, Branch of 
Ne a lia te as kad oka 91-54 
(Succeeded by First National Bank of 
Arizona, Phoenix, Branch of Phoenix, 
November 1, 1937) 


ARKANSAS 
Hermitage 
Bradley County Bank.......... 81-359 


(Went into voluntary liquidation Sep- 
tember 8, 1937) ies 
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Hermitage 
Merchants & Planters Bank, Tellers 
Window @f WOrte .cccccccccccecece 
(Carl Thompson, Manager. Opened 
September 9, 1937) 


Lake Village 

*Bank of Lake Village........... 81-598 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus and Profits 
$12,000. B. C. Clark, President, E. T. 
Cashion, Cashier. Opened November 1, 
1937. Conversion of First National 
Bank in Lake Village) 

Lake Village * 

*First National Bank in Lake Vee 
(eutccecakawewiesteuneatusenanel 1-598 
(Converted to Bank of Lake Village, 
November 1, 1937) 

Manila 
Farmers Bank & Trust Company, 
Manila Office of Blytheville.....81-735 
(Riley B. Jones, Asst. Cashier. Opened 
August 24, 1937) 

Ozark 


Bank of Mulberry, Ozark Exchange.. 


(Discontinued July 3, 1937) 

Plumerville 

*Bank of Plumerville ........... 81-422 
(Went into voluntary liquidation 
August 31, 1937) 

Wilmot 

Wilmot State Bank ......c-..c0« 81-738 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000. W. 
N. Wilhite, President, W. B. Davis, 
Cashier. Opened November 10, 1937) 

CALIFORNIA 

Berkeley 

*Bank of America, Solano Avenue 
EE.. wci-ctuntanectscdaenneens 90-1256 


(Became a branch of Bank of America 
National Trust & Savings Assn., Octo- 
ber 11, 1937) 

Berkeley - 

*Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Solano Avenue Branch 


pc ekdnee dkms akawe ean scneee ee 0-1256 
(Opened October 11, 1937. Succeeded 
Bank of America, Solano Avenue 
Branch) 

Davis 

*Bank of America, Davis Branch 


canebseeaacdeekseueawenainde eal 90-1351 
(Became a branch of Bank of America 
National Trust & Savings Assn., Octo- 
ber 11, 1937) 

Davis 
*Bank of America National 
Savings Assn., Davis Branch. .90-1351 
(Opened October 11, 1937. Succeeded 
Bank of America, Davis Branch) 

Eureka 
*Bank of America, Humboldt County 
WO. -.wad.nus Keendesandeauwaaes 90-145 
(Became a branch of Bank of America 
National Trust & Savings Assn., Octo- 
ber 11, 1937) 


Trust & 


ee 


CHANGES IN TITLES AND/OR LOCATIONS 
.. National 4; State 7; 
..- National 10; State 1; 


a 


Eureka 
*Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings  Assn., Humboldt County 
Eb edceudaccestasencacennt 90-145 


(Opened October 11, 1937. Succeeded 
Bank of America, Humboldt County 
Branch) 

Hollywood 

Bank of America 
Savings Assn., 
(H. W. Gresham, Manager. 
August 23, 1937) 

Hynes 

*Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Hynes Branch...90-612 
(Opened October 9, 1937. C. A. Thomp- 
son, Manager) ‘ 

Hynes 

*First National Bank............ 90-612 
(Taken over by Bank of America 
National Trust & Savings Assn., San 
Francisco, October 9, 1937, which 
bank now operates a branch at 
Hynes) 

Kerman 

*Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Kerman Branch.90-1391 


National Trust & 
Laurel-Sunset Branch 
90-1388 
Opened 


(Opened October 25, 1937. E. N. John- 
son, Manager) 

Napa 

*Bank of America, Napa County a 


(Became a branch of Bank of America 
National Trust & Savings Assn., Octo- 
ber 11, 1937) 

Napa 


*Bank of America National Trust & 


Savings Assn., Napa County ae 
(Opened October ii, 1937. Succeeded 
Bank of America, Napa County 
Branch) 


Newport Beach 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Newport Beach arene 


TEPER eee eee eee eee eee ce eee 


(Cc. F. Watts, Manager. Opened Octo- 
ber 4, 1937) 

Oakland 
The Bank of Commerce........ 90-1395 
(Capital $1,000,000. A. S. Weaver, 
President, C. W. Ebnother, Cashier. 
To open October 5, 1937) : 

Oakland 

CQROOE WOM idee ccccdiscsnesscne 90-9 


(Change in title of Bank of America, 
San Francisco, effective October 23, 
1937, which bank at the same time 
moved to Oakland and purchased the 
then existing Central Bank of Oakland 
and branches. C. F. Wente, Presi- 
dent, D. W. Henderson, Cashier) 

Oakland 

*Central Bank of Oakland......... 90-9 
(Purchased by the Central Bank, Oak- 
land, the former Bank of America, 
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San Francisco, which moved and 
changed title on October 23, 1937) 
Ocean Park 
*Bank of America National Trust & 


Savings Assn., Ocean Park Branch 
i ectisbehbin sh eetass se eanse heen 90-1076 
(Opened October 18, 1937. J. B. To- 
berty, Manager) 
Petaluma 

*Bank of America, Sonoma County 
DE: ccchaebeneessoaecesseea ee 90-218 


(Became a branch of Bank of America 
National Trust & Savings Assn., Octo- 
ber 11, 1937) 

Petaluma 

*Bank of America National Trust & 


Savings Assn., Sonoma County zane 
(Opened October ii, i937. “Succeeded 


Bank of America, Sonoma County 
Branch) 

San Francisco 

*Bank of America .....-ccecccces 11-178 
(Moved and changed title to Central 
Bank, Oakland, October 23, 1937, which 
bank purchased the Central Bank of 
Oakland, Oakland) 

San Francisco 

Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Vallejo-Polk Branch 


(J. W. Lambert, Asst. Cashier. Opened 
August 30, 1937) 

Sebastopol 

*Bank of America, Sebastopol mene 
(Became a branch of Bank of America 
National Trust & Savings Assn., Octo- 
ber 11, 1937) 

Sebastopol 

*Bank of America National 
Savings Assn., Sebastopol —_ 
(Opened October 11, 1937. Succeeded 
Bank of America, Sebastopol Branch) 

Sonora 
*Bank 


Trust & 


Branch 
OPS PPP Terre ee eee re eT 90-765 
(Became a branch of Bank of America 
National Trust & Savings Assn., Octo- 
ber 11, 1937) 

Sonora 

*Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Sonora Branch. .90-765 
(Opened October 11, 1937. Succeeded 
Bank of America, Sonora Branch) 

Yuba City 

*Bank of Sutter County 

DL chttébsn desis dbenneonban 90-748 
(Became a branch of Bank of America 
National Trust & Savings Assn., Octo- 
ber 11, 1937) 

Yuba City 

*Bank of America National Trust & 

Savings Assn., Sutter County Branch 


of America, Sonora 


America, 


al ae etal in cok aie Ned Geka ie suena 90-748 
(Opened October 11, 1937. Succeeded 
Bank of America, Sutter County 
Branch) 
COLORADO 
Alma 
Pe On. Oe cekepen decane eet 82-207 


(Deposit liability and a like amount 


of assets were assumed by the Bank 
of Fairplay, Fairplay, October 26, 
1937) 
Rifle 
The First National Bank in one 
(Change in title of Rifle National 
Bank. Effective September 1, 1937) 
Rifle 
Rifle National Bank............. 82-456 


(Changed title to The First National 
Bank in Rifle, September 1, 1937) 


FLORIDA 


DeLand 
Morris Plan Co. of Orlando, Branch of 
Orlando 


eee ee eee eee eee eases eeeseee 


(Cc. B. Stout, Manager. “Opened March 
1, 1987) 
GEORGIA 
Carnesville 
Citizens ae Bank (Private) 


cones sb easeeae os +++. 64-1184 
(Capital $5,000. J. ¥. Colbert, owner. 
Opened September 1, 1937) 


ILLINOIS 


Altona 
Altona National Bank ........ 70-1958 
(Voluntary liquidation July 21, 1937. 
Deposit liability assumed by First 
Galesburg National Bank & Trust 


Company, Galesburg) 

Dubois 
Du Bois State Bank........... 70-1264 
(Seipntery liquidation August 23, 
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Highland Park 
Fay National Bank of aighjené 
(Capital $200, 000, “Surplus and Profits 
$115,000. J. M. Appel, President, C. F. 
Grant, Cashier. Opened October i 
1937. Conversion of Highland Park 
State Bank) 

Highland Park 


Highland Park State Bank..... 70-439 
(Converted to The First National 
Bank of Highland Park, October 1, 
1937) 

Junction 


Waset Beate TAME .ccccccusccss 70-1385 


(Entered voluntary liquidation July 


26, 1937) 
Matteson 
ee eee 70-1444 
(Went into voluntary liquidation 
October 28, 1937 paying off all de- 
positors) 
Mundelein 
*First National Bank of Mundelein 
Pea ee re pee 70-1555 
(Capital: Common $10,000, Preferred 
$40,000, Surplus $10,000. Joseph P. 
O’Hern, President, R. J. Dwyer, Cash- 
ier. Opened October 18, 1937. Pur- 
chased assets and agreed to pay 


liabilities of the State Bank of Mun- 
delein) 

Mundelein 

*State Bank of Mundelein...... 70-1555 
(Assets purchased and liabilities as- 


sumed by First National Bank of 
Mundelein, October 18, 1937) 

Roanoke 
Roanoke State Bank .......... 70-1805 


(Closed for examination and adjust- 
ment September 8, 1937. May reopen) 


Shumway 
Citizens WUNGO TM. ks ccvccsces 70-1117 
(Voluntary liquidation August 23, 
1937) 

INDIANA 

Buck Creek 
Buck Creek Bank (Private)....71-1140 
(Voluntary liquidation August 20, 
1937) 

Colfax 
Colfax Bank (Private) ......... 71-714 


(Entered voluntary liquidation Sep- 


tember 7, 1937. To be closed by 
October 1, 1937) 

Union City 

*C Sommercial Bank & Trust Company 


OEIC EE Pe Te Te ee 71-416 
(Closed November 4, 1937 and went 
into liquidation) 


IOWA 

Burlington 

*First National Bank in Burlington 
pie éan Gees shane xa canae ses acee 72-2151 
(Closed October 20, 1937) 

Burlington 

*National Bank of Burlington. .72-2151 
(Capital $200,000, Surplus $40,000. 
John H. Witte, President, Mortimer 
Goodwin, Cashier. Opened November 
8, 1937. Taking over assets of First 


National Bank in Burlington which 
closed October 20, 1937) 
Imogene 
Bank of Imogene, Private..... 72-1817 
(Closed September 10, 1937, on account 
of death of owner. Reported Septem- 
ber 20, 1937) 
La Porte City 
La Porte City State Bank...... 72-2182 
(Capital ~ 000, Surplus and Profits 
$6,000. J. J. Maloney, President, A. J. 
sn A og Cashier. Opened Septem- 
ber 7, 1937) 
La Porte City 
Waterloo Savings Bank, Office 
Waterled cccccscececses 
(Closed September 4, 1937) 
Latimer 
Hampton State Bank, Latimer Office 
Of HAMpton occccccccccccccccese 
(Paul H. Borcherding, Manager. Opened 
August 24, 1937) 
Latimer 
State Bank of Latimer......... 72-1409 
(Taken over by Hampton State Bank, 
Hampton, August 23, 1937, which bank 
now operates an office at’ Latimer) 
Maurice 
Northwestern State ah, mee of 
Orange City 
(Opened Sentember 2s, * 1937) 
Maurice 
Sioux County caanrey reeey Office of 
Orange Clty .ccccccccccces 
(Purchased. b3 
Bank, Orange City, September 23, 1937, 
which bank now operates an office in 
Maurice) 
Mystic 
*Iowa Trust & Savings Bank, Office of 
TO EIED "06s dnéutcadeinsssennenns ee 
(Closed October 23. Office certificate 
cancelled October 27, 1937) 


seer eeaeee 








Orange City 
Sioux County Savings Bank... .72-1454 
(Purchased by Northwestern State 
Bank, September 23, 1937) 

Oxtord Junction 
Citizens State Bank, Office of Wyo- 
ming 


(V. E. Nordstrom, Manager. Opened 
September 1, 1937) 
KANSAS 
Copeland 
*Copeland State Bank ......... 83-1177 


(In liquidation. This bank, the Satanta 
State Bank, Satanta and Santa Fe 
State Bank, Sublette, have been suc- 
ceeded by The Haskell County State 


Bank, Sublette, October 18, 1937) 
Jennings 
Farmers State Bank........... 83-1347 


(Merged with State Bank of Jennings, 
August 11, 1937) 
Satanta 
*Satanta State Bank 
(In liquidation. This bank, > Cope- 
land State Bank, Copeland, and Santa 
Fe State Bank, Sublette, succeeded by 
The Haskell County State Bank, Sub- 
) 


lette, October 18, 1937 

Sublette 

*The Haskell County State Bank 
poe haw ede whe een a he eae es -1027 


(Capital $215,000, Surplus $5,000. J. H. 
Collingwood, President, G. T. Emmons, 
Cashier. Succeeded Santa Fe State 
Bank, Sublette, Copeland State Bank 


Copeland and Satanta State Bank, 
Satanta. Opened October 18, 1937 
under new charter) 
Sublette 

*Santa Fe State Bank ......... 3-1027 
(In liquidation. This bank, the Cope- 
land State Bank, Copeland and 
Satanta State Bank, Satanta, suc- 


ceeded by The Haskell County State 
Bank, Sublette, October 18, 1937) 


KENTUCKY 


Barbourville 

WIIG WOES MIBMs 5 6 be ket c08ccces 73-745 
(Voted voluntary liquidation as of 
close of business October 29, 1937) 

Campbellsville 


Taylor County Bank............ 73-788 
(Capital $100,000. J. C. Miller, Presi- 
dent, Wayne Goode, Cashier. Opened 
August 30, 1937) 

Campbellsville 
Taylor National Bank (Conservator 
WEED. sb a0eenwageceinensean enean 78-281 


(Placed in hands of Federal Deposit 


Insurance Corporation as Receiver, 
August 24, 1937) 

Edmonton 

*Edmonton State Bank.......... 73-418 
(Capital: Common _ $20,000, Preferred 
$30,000, Profits $7,000. C. A. Bell, 
President, John Thompson, Cashier. 


Merger of Peoples Bank of Metcalfe 
County and Farmers & Merchants 
Bank. Effective October 4, 1937) 

Edmonton 

*Farmers & Merchants Bank... .73-419 
(Merged with Peoples Bank of Met- 
calfe County as Edmonton State Bank, 
October 4, 1937) 

Edmonton 

*Peoples Bank of Metcalfe Cant 
(Merged with Farmers & Merchants 
Bank as Edmonton State Bank, Octo- 
ber 4, 1937) 

Louisville 
First National Bank. New branch at 
602 So. 4th St. 


(Keith C. Spears, Manager. Opened 
August 30, 1937) 

Middlesboro 
The Commercial Bank .......... 73-85 


(Change in title of Commercial Bank 
& Trust Company. Effective August 
27, 1937) 

Middlesboro 
Commercial Bank & Trust Comm 


- 
eRe eee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee 


Bank, August 27, 1937) 
Lafayette 
Guaranty Bank & Trust Comper] 


STREP ERE eee eee ee eee ee eee 


(Capital han ,000, Surplus and Profits 


$25,000. Evans, President, P. R 
Dapiels\ Cashier. Opened September 
11 
Olive Hill 
*Carter County Commercial Bank..73-291 
(Voluntary liquidation October 
1937) 
LOUISIANA 
Arnaudville 


Washington State Bank, Arnaudville 
I - cab vochewkschetaanadev en 84-439 
(Sidney J. Durio, Manager. Opened 
August 19, 1937) 
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MARYLAND 


Middletown 
Valley State Bank ............. 65-301 
(Absorbed by Middletown Savings 
Bank, July 31, 1937) 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Stoneham 
Middlesex County National Bank, 
Stoneham Office of Everett........... 
(Opened September 13, 1937) 
Stoneham 
Stoneham Trust Company ...... 53-443 
(Consolidated with Middlesex County 
National Bank, Everett, September 13, 
1937, which bank now operates an 
office at Stoneham) 


MICHIGAN 
Hadley 
Citizens Bank (Private)........ 74-674 
(In process of liquidation. Reported 
September 8, 1937) 
Owendale 
Owendale Bank of A. L. Wright & 
Ge. PRIVECO cccccccccccccsesces 74-781 
(in liquidation. Reported September 
30, 1937) 
Tower 
Peoples Bank of M. D. Myers, Private 


i 
SoD eka Pe eeknbhded saechsekeee des 74-954 
(Inactive. Not accepting new deposits. 
Reported October 7, 1937) 


MINNESOTA 


Carlisle 
Farmers State Bank .......... 75-1227 
(Closed October 7, 1937) 

Columbia Heights (Minneapolis P. O.) 
Columbia Heights State Bank. .75-1626 
(Capital $40,000, Surplus $5,000. Arthur 
L. Gluek, President, Herbert S. Wood- 
ward, Cashier. To open October 15, 
1937) 

Lengby 
Farmers State Bank........... 75-1147 
(Moved and changed title to Security 

aan” Bank, Oklee, September 4, 1937) 
klee 
Security State Bank........... 75-1147 
(Capital $10,000, Surplus and Profits 
$5,000. Geo. A. Beito, President, A. N. 
Ries, Cashier. Change in title and 
location of Farmers State Bank, Leng- 
by. Effective September 4, 1937) 


MISSOURI 


Alba 
ee S's Wo aig Bkaw 6a 6 Oem 80-853 
(Closed November 2, 1937 by order of 
Board of Directors) 

Benton City 
EMME vccccceccoesecees 80-887 
(All assets taken over and deposit 
liability assumed by Mexico Savings 
Bank, Mexico, September 25, 1937) 

Galena 
i Ce: <ceckehccakews 80-998 
(Closed September 14, 1937 for liqui- 
dation) 

Granby 


State Bank of Granby..... s.... 80-1739 
(Closed August 21, 1937 Reopened 
September 1, 1937) 
NEBRASKA 
Madison 
*The Bank of Madison......... 76-1338 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$6,500. J. J. DeLay, President, Paul 
i933 Cashier. Opened October 6, 
‘ 


NEVADA 

Carson City 
First National Bank in Reno, Carson 
CE voi sn ccidbasides aed 94-57 
(Changed title to First National Bank 
of Nevada, Reno, Nevada, Carson City 
Branch, September 4, 1937) 

Carson City 
First National Bank of Nevada, Reno, 
Nevada, Carson City Branch....94-57 
(Change in title of First National 
Bank in Reno, Carson City Branch, 
effective September 4, 1937) 

Crystal Bay (Brockway, Calif. P. O.) 
First National Bank in Reno, Lake 
OS RIT Re 94-63 
(Changed title to First National Bank 
of Nevada, Reno, Nevada, Lake Tahoe 
Branch, September 4, 1937) 

Crystal Bay (Brockway, Calif. P. 0.) 
First National Bank of Nevada, Reno, 
Nevada, Lake Tahoe Branch... .94-63 
(Change in title of First National 
Bank in Reno. Lake Tahoe Branch, 

minective September 4, 1937) 


First National Bank in Reno, Elko 
En gr 94-27 


(Changed title to First National Bank 










of Nevada, Reno, Nevada, Elko Branch, 
— 4, 1937) 
° 


First National Bank of Nevada, Reno, 
Nevada, Elko Branch...........- 94-27 
(Change in title of First National 
Bank in Reno, Elko Branch, effective 
September 4, 1937) 
Fallon 
First National Bank in Reno, Fallon 
ROE © nck dnencaledenamincéuns 94-60 
(Changed title to First National Bank 
of Nevada, Reno, Nevada, Fallon 
Branch, effective September 4, 1937) 
Fallon 
First National Bank of Nevada, Reno, 
Nevada, Fallon Branch.......... 94-60 
(Change in title of First National 
Bank in Reno, Fallon Branch, effec- 
tive September 4, 1937) 


eno 
First National Bank in Reno..... 94-1 
(Changed title to First National Bank 


R 


of Nevada, Reno, Nevada, September 
4, 1937) 

Reno 
First National Bank of Nevada, Reno, 
WOUND 6 ccuensennssdnbccanieenneaae tus 
(Change in title of First National 


Bank in Reno, effective September 4, 
1937) P 

Sparks 
First National Bank in Reno, Sparks 
OT eer Tee ere re 94-61 
(Changed title to First National Bank 


of Nevada, Reno, Nevada, Sparks 
Branch, September 4, 1937) 

Sparks 
First National Bank of Nevada, Reno, 
Nevada, Sparks Branch.......... 94-61 
(Change in title of First National 


Bank in Reno, Sparks Branch, effec- 
tive September 4, 1937) 
Tonopah 
First National Bank in Reno, Tonopah 
ee rer ne 94-59 
(Changed title to First National Bank 
of Nevada, Reno, Nevada, Tonopah 
Branch, effective September 4, 1937) 
Tonopah 
First National Bank of Nevada, Reno, 
Nevada, Tonopah Branch........ 94-59 
(Change in title of First National 
Bank in Reno, Tonopah Branch, effec- 
tive September 4, 1937) 
Winnemucca 
First National Bank in Reno, Winne- 
arr 94-58 
(Changed title to First National Bank 
of Nevada. Reno, Nevada, Winnemucca 
Branch, effective September 4, 1937) 
Winnemucca 
First National Bank of Nevada, Reno, 
Nevada, Winnemucca Branch... .94-58 


(Change in title of First National 

Bank in Reno. Winnemucca Branch, 

effective September 4, 1937) 
Yerineton 

First National Bank in Reno, Yering- 

2. Se ae ae 94-47 


(Changed title to First National Bank 

of Nevada. Reno, Nevada, Yerineton 

Branch, effective September 4, 1937) 
Yerineton 

First National Bank of Nevada, Reno. 


Nevada, Yerineton Branch...... 94-47 
(Change in title of First National 
Bank in Reno. Yerineton Branch. 


effective September 4, 1937) 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Lancaster 


Lancaster Trust Company ...... 54-112 
(Voluntary liquidation August 14, 
1937) 
NEW JERSEY 

Jersey City 
The Trust Co. of New Jersey, Dan- 
forth Avenue Branch ....cccccccccece 
(Transferred to Greenville Branch, 
September 18, 1937) 

Nutley 
Franklin National Bank ....... 55-606 


(Consolidated with Bank of Nutley. 
October 1, 1937 and operated as their 
Franklin Branch) 

Perth Amboy $ 
First Bank & Trust Company. .55-165 
(Consolidation of First National Bank, 
Perth Amboy Trust Company and 


Raritan Trust Company, effective 
October 4, 1937. Capital: Common 
$100,000, Preferred $750,000, Surplus 
$50.000. James C. Wilson, President, 
Frank Dorsey, Cashier) 

Perth Amboy 
First National Bank............ 55-165 


(Consolidated with Perth Amboy Trust 
Company and Raritan Trust Company 
as First Bank & Trust Company, 
October 4, 1937) 
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Perth Amboy 
Perth Amboy Trust Company.. .55-166 
(Consolidated with Raritan Trust 
Company and First National Bank as 
First Bank & Trust Company, October 
4, 1937) 

Perth Amboy 
Raritan Trust Company........ 65-167 
(Consolidated with Perth Amboy Trust 
Company and First Natfonal Bank as 
First Bank & Trust Company, October 


4, 1937) 

West New York 
The Trust Co. of New Jersey, Monitor 
errr rr ree 65-552 
(Transferred to West New York 


Branch, September 18, 1937) 
Westwoood 
*Peoples 
County, 

(Opened September 30, 1937. Cecil M. 
Christie, Assistant Secretary) 

Westwoood 

*Westwood Trust Company ..... 55-540 
(Absorbed by Peoples Trust Company 
of Bergen County, Hackensack, Sep- 
tember 30, 1937, which bank now op- 
erates an office at Westwood. 


Trust Company of Bergen 
West Office of Bache 


NEW YORK 


New York City 
The National City Bank of New York, 
5ist Street Branch, 9 W. 5ist St....... 


(Donald McK. Blodget, in charge. 
Opened August 16. 1937) 

Oregon (Peekskill P. O.) 
Mahopac National Bank, Seasonal 
Agency of Mahopac ........ccccccees 


(Closed in 1937. Will not open until 
summer of 1938) 

Port Washington 

*Harbor National Bank........ 50-1156 
(Merged with Port Washington Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Company, Octo- 
ber 30, 1937, and operated as their 
Harbor Branch) 

Port Washington 


*Port Washington National Bank & 
Trust Co., Harbor Branch............ 
(Opened October 30, 1937. Succeeded 


Harbor National Bank which was 
taken over by Head Office) 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Tabor City 
*Farmers & Merchants Bank..... 66-678 
Assets purchased and liabilities as- 
sumed by Waccamaw Bank & Trust 
Company, Whiteville, October 28, 
1937, which bank now operates a 
branch at Tabor City) 

Tabor City 


*Waccamaw Bank & Trust Company, 


Tabor City Branch of eles 
(Opened “October 29, 1937. “B. L. 
Nesmith, Jr., Manager) 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Burt 
Burt State Bank.........cc.eee- 77-779 


(Closed by order of board of Directors 
September 25, 1937) 

Buxton 
First National Bank .......... 72-532 
(Consolidated with First National 
Bank, Thompson, as First State Bank 
of Buxton, Buxton, September 25, 
1937) 

Buxton 
First State Bank of Buxton... .77-532 
(Capital: $15,000 Common, $10,000 Pre- 
ferred, Surplus $7,000. O. S. Hanson, 
President, Jas. A. Olson, Cashier. Con- 


solidation of First National Bank, 
Buxton, and First National Bank, 
Thompson, effective September 25, 
1937) 

Center 

*Pirst State Bank. .......cc.e- 77-1079 
(Closed as of close of business 
November 1, 1937) 

Dahlen 


*Citizens State Bank, Paying & Re- 
ceiving Station of Petersburg........ 
(Opened October 20, 1937. Clarence 
Dahlen, Assistant Cashier) 

Edmore 

*Citizens State Bank, Paying & Re- 
ceiving Station of Lankin............ 


(Opened October 5, 1937. H. J. Vora- 
chek, Manager) 

Elgin 

*Farmers & Merchants Bank..... 17-864 
(Closed October 30, 1937) 

Makoti 


*Peoples State Bank, Paying & Re- 
ceiving Station of Parshall........... 
(Opened October 1, 1937. G. H. Gor- 
der, in charge) 
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Pembina 


*Citizens State Bank, Paying & 


ceiving Station of Neche............. 
(Opened September 10, 1937 Cc. M 
Peterson, Manager) 

Thompson 
First National Bank............ 77-706 
(Consolidated with First National 


Bank, Buxton, September 25, 1937, as 
First State Bank of Buxton, Buxton) 
Thompson 
*First State Bank, Paying & Receiving 
ES NS arn ee 


(Opened September 27, 1937 Ss. N. 
Lommen, in charge) 

Wyndmere 

*"Varmers State Bank. .......0¢ 77-301 
(Closed October 23, 1937) 

OHIO 
Cincinnati 
*Cincinnati Morris Plan Bank...13-88 


(Changed title to The Guardian Bank 
& Savings Company, November 3, 
1937) 

Cincinnati 

*The Guardian Bank & Savings Com- 


RE eS Se ah | RS ee ae 13-88 
(Capital $250,000, Surplus and Profits 
$210,000. W. E. Keplinger, President, 
Max Hirsch, Treasurer. Change in 
title of Cincinnati Morris Plan Bank, 
effective November 3, 1937) 
OKLAHOMA 
Allen 
Farmers State Bank........... 86-1197 


(Capital $15,000, Surplus $4,000. T. A. 
Bryan, Cashier. Change in location of 
Farmers State Bank, Clarita. Effec- 
tive September 7, 1937) 

Claremore 

[Bank Of COMMBPCO. <6iis ise siae 86-179 
(Converted to The First National 
Bank in Claremore, October 30, 1937) 

Claremore 

*The First National Bank in Claesevers 
SESE cee eee Tae re eee -17 
(Capital $50,000. F. V. Askew, Presi- 
dent, H. O. McSpadden, Cashier. Con- 
version of Bank of Commerce Octo- 
ber 30, 1937) 

Clarita 

Farmers State Bank........... 86-1197 
(Moved to Allen, September 7, 1937, 
under same title) 


Frederick 

"Hank Of Prederick.. 2... .0s000. 86-1253 
(Converting to National Bank of 
Frederick, November 1, 1937) 

Frederick 

*National Bank of Frederick. ..86-1253 


(G. W. Smith, President, C. M. Craw- 
ford, Cashier. Opened November 1, 
1937. Conversion of Bank of Fred- 
erick) 
OREGON 

Molalla 

"Piret National Bank .......<.+.- 96-249 
(Purchased by The First National 


Bank of Portland, Portland, October 1, 
1937, which bank now operates a 
branch. at Molalla) 


Molalla 

*The First National Bank of Portland, 
ERMC) OF POTEIANG 2. occ ccess 96-249 
(E. G. Miller, Manager. Opened Octo- 
ber 1, 1937) 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Friedens 
*First National Bank........... 60-1729 


(Absorbed by Peoples National Bank, 
Somerset, October 16, 1937) 
Minersville 
Michael Boruch, Private.............. 
(No longer in business. Owner de- 
ceased. Reported October 7, 1937) 
Nescopek 
*Nescopeck National Bank...... 60-1604 


(Placed in liquidation October 22, 
1937) 

Seenery Hill 
First National Bank........... 60-1327 
(Voluntary liquidation September 8, 
1937) 

SOUTH CAROLINA 
Jefferson 


The Jefferson Depository..... ew 

(Capital $2,500, Surplus $500. T. 

Surratt, President, A. I. Mackey, Cash- 

ier. Opened September 1, 1937) 
Swansea 

Swansea Cash Depository...... 67-725 

(Capital $2,500. B. E. Williams, Presi- 


dent, D. C. Bryan, Cashier. Opened 
September 15, 1937) 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Belle Fourche 

Bank of Belle Fourche.......... 78-876 
(Capital $50.000, Surplus $5,000. H. W. 
Clarkson, President, a . Runkel, 
Cashier. To open October 15, 1937) 
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TENNESSEE 


Christiana 
Bamk Of CHPUtiGeR., «osc ccccacs 87-345 
(Purchased by Murfreesboro Bank & 
Trust Company, Murfreesboro, Sep- 
tember 14, 1937, which bank now 
operates an office in Christiana) 

Christiana 
Murfreesboro Bank & Trust Company, 
CHPIBTIGRS GRO occccccvccvcses 87-345 
(E. B. Miller, Manager. Opened Sep- 
tember 14, 1937) 

Columbia 


*Maury County Trust Company...87-89 


(In liquidation. Reported October 23, 
1937) 

Eagleville 
Murfreesboro Bank & Trust Company, 
—- Office of Murfreesboro 
$066 b6O6RS OS OCC RESO DCO OCOD CObES 87-306 
(J. G. Wade, Manager. * Opened Sep- 
tember 14, 1937) 

Eagleville 
POOPIOS TOBE 66s coccciscceocces 87-306 


(Purchased by Murfreesboro Bank & 
Trust Company, Murfreesboro, Sep- 
tember 14, 1937, which bank now 
operates an office at Eagleville) 


TEXAS 


Canadian 
Canadian State Bank...... . 88-512 
(In voluntary liquidation. “Absorbed 
by First National Bank, September 21, 
1937) 

Dodson 
First State Bank ...-88-1030 
(Name of town changed from Dod- 
sonville to Dodson) 


Garwood 

*Garwood State Bank.......... 88-1067 
(Entered voluntary liquidation No- 
vember 1, 1937) 

Hitchcock 

H. I. Roberts & Company, Private 
ore tree PI i 


(Inactive. No deposits accepted. Re- 
ported October 8, 1937) 

Laredo 
Lo paemeag State Bank 1 Trust one 


(Liquidated “August 28, 1937. Notes 
and securities taken over by Union 
National Bank of Laredo) 

Lovelady 

*Wirst National Bank. .......ses.; 88-791 
(Liquidated October 2, 1937) 

UTAH 

Beaver 
Beaver City Bank, Branch of Milford 
State Bank, BINGE. ...ccccceses 97-146 
(S. G. Hickman, Manager. To open 


October 14, 1937) 
Delta 
Delta City Bank, Branch of Richfield 
Commercial & Savings Bank, Tae 
(Established September 13, 1937) 


VIRGINIA 


Brookneal 
Campbell 
Rustbure ..... 
(Hi. C¢. Moseley. ‘in’ charge. 
Sentember 27, 1937) 

Cheriton 
Cheriton Bank, Depository of North- 


etuesed Bank, Branch of 
....68-723 
To open 


ampton County Trust ww Cape 
eg Beer er or rT ee . 68-330 
(Closed August "$6, 1937) 


WASHINGTON 
Bellingham 
*Union Trust Company........... 98-14 
(Absorbed by Bellingham National 
Bank, September 30, 1937) 


Bremerton 

Weeme Wtae TRE oo oscic ccc sacs 98-372 
(Taken over by National Bank of 
Washington, Tacoma, Washington, 


September 16, 1937. which bank now 
operates a branch at Bremerton) 
Bremerton 
National Bank of Washington, Tacoma, 
Washineton, Bremerton Branch. 98-372 
(H. A. Bruenn, Manager. Opened Sep- 
tember 16, 1937) 
Castle Rock 
Castle Rock Bank 
(Taken over by National 
Washington, Tacoma, September 4. 
1937, which bank now operates a 
branch at Castle Rock) 
Castle Rock 
National Bank of Washington, Castle 


Rock Branch of Tacoma.. 98-218 
(G. N. Campbell. Manager. ‘Sout 
Sentember 4, 1937) 

Colfax 

*Farmers National Bank.......... 98-82 


(Taken over bv Old National Bank & 
Union Trust Company, Spokane, No- 
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vember 8, 1937, which bank 
operates a branch at Colfax) 
Colfax 

*Old National 


now 


Bank & Union Trust 


Company, Colfax Branch of Spokane 
CASS dea Cowen 660s ee seems Se'e4 98-82 
(Opened November 8, 1937. A. M. 
Michaelson, Manager) 

Everett 

*Peoples Bank & ‘Trust Company, 
Branch Of BOMttie. occccccscvsecsss 98-4 
(Succeeded by Peoples National Bank 
of Washington in Seattle, Branch of 


Seattle, November 1, 1937) 

Everett 

*Peoples National Bank of Washing- 
ton in Seattle, Branch of Seattle. .98-4 


(Succeeded Peoples Bank & Trust 
Company, Branch of Seattle. Opened 
November 1, 1937) 

Hoquiam 

*Peoples Bank & ‘Trust Company, 
po RE | er er 98-41 


(Succeeded by Peoples National Bank 
of Washington in Seattle, Branch of 
Seattle, November 1, 1937) 

Hoquiam 

*Peoples National 


Bank of Washing- 
ton in Seattle, 


Branch of Seattle.98-41 


(Opened November 1, 1937. Succeeded 
Peoples Bank & ‘Trust Company, 
Branch of Seattle) 

Kalama 

Haiama State Bank ...660sceees 98-389 
(Purchased by National Bank of 
Washington, Tacoma, September 3, 
1937, which bank now operates a 


branch at Kalama) 

Kalama 
National Bank of Washington, Kalama 
DTG OF TRCOG cc cizcdocuss 98-389 
(Opened September 3, 1937) 


Kent , 
*Peoples Bank & ‘Trust Company, 
Branch of Seattle........cceeses 98-108 


(Succeeded by Peoples National Bank 
of Washington in Seattle, Branch of 


Seattle, November 1, 1937) 

Kent 

*Peoples National Bank of Washing: 
ton in Seattle, Branch of — 
ET TOT OTe TERT ITT TTT 98-108 
(Opened November 1, 1937. Succeeded 
Peoples Bank & Trust Company, 
3ranch of Seattle) 

Pasco 

*Bank Of COMMGPCE 2. ce scecssces 98-453 
(Transferred assets and liabilities to 
Seattle-First National Bank, Seattle, 
October 15, 1937, which bank now 
operates a branch in Pasco) 

Pasco 

*Seattle-First National Bank, Pasco 
3ranch of Seattle ..............9 98-453 
(L. L. Stringham, Manager. . Opened 
October 15, 1937) 

Puyallup 

Puyallup State Bank............. 98-58 
(Absorbed by Seattle- First National 


Bank, Seattle, October 1, 1937, which 
bank now operates a branch in Puyal- 
lup) 
Puyallup 
Seattle-First National Bank, Puyallup 
Branch 98-58 


(R. C. Gregory, Manager. Opened 
October 1, 1937) 

Renton 

*Peoples Bank & ‘Trust Company, 
Branch of Seattle... ....ccescesce 98-85 


(Succeeded by Peoples National Bank 
of Washington in Seattle, Branch of 
Seattle, November 1, 1937) 

Renton 

*Peoples National Bank of Washing- 
ton in Seattle, Branch of Seattle 


ere rrr Ter, 98-85 
(Opened November 1, 1937. Succeeded 
Peoples Bank & Trust Company, 


Branch of Seattle) 
Seattle 


*Peoples Bank & Trust Company. .19-10 


(Converted to Peoples National Bank 
of Washington in Seattle, November 
1, 1937) 

Seattle 

*Peoples National Bank of Washington 
EOS bv cd nd oes wes vacancesen 19-10 
(Opened November 1, 1937. Capital 
$1,350,000, Surplus and Profits $669, 


000. A Brygger, President, C. L. Yost 
Cashier. Conversion of Peoples Bank 
& Trust Company) 

Tekoa 

*Tekoa State Bank 98-113 
(Transferred assets and liabilities for 
the purpose of voluntary liquidation 
to Seattle-First National Bank, Octo 
ber 30, 1937, which bank established # 
branch at Tekoa) 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Charles Town $s 
Farmers Bank & Trust Company 69-3 
(Closed September 1, 1937. In proces 
of liquidation) 
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Morgantown 
Farmers and Merchants Bank...69-326 
(Capital $100,000, Surplus and Profits 
$34,000. J. P. Bender, President, H. A. 
Forney, Cashier. Change in location 
of Farmers and Merchants’ Bank, 
Reedsville. Effective October 4, 1937) 
Reedsville 
Farmers & Merchants Bank..... 69-326 
(Moved to Morgantown, October 4, 
1937, under same title) 


WISCONSIN 


Arpin 

‘Peoples State Bank, Receiving and 
Disbursing Station of Pittsville...... 
(Change in title of Vesper-Arpin 
State Bank, Receiving and Disbursing 
Station of Vesper. Amelia Mueller, 
Manager. Head office moved from 
Vesper to Pittsville October 13, 1937 
and changed title) 

Arpin 

*Vesper-Arpin State Bank, Receiving 
and Disbursing Station of Vesper..... 
(Changed title to Peoples State Bank, 
Receiving and Disbursing Station of 
Pittsville, Wis.) 

Pardeeville 

Dairyman’s State Bank, Receiving and 
Paying Station of Randolph.......... 


(H. O. Whittemore, Manager. Opened 
September 13, 1937) 

Pittsville 

*Peoples State Bank............. 79-704 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$6,000. F. G. Speich, President, N. J. 
Semmelhack, Cashier. Change in title 
and location of Vesper-Arpin State 
Bank, Vesper. Effective October 13, 
1937) 

Vesper 


*Peoples State Bank, Receiving and 
Disbursing Station of Pittsville 


(Amanda Gruber, Manager. Opened 
October 13, 1937) 

Vesper 

*Vesper-Arpin State Bank....... 79-704 
(Moved and changed title to Peoples 
State Bank, Pittsville, October 13, 


1937, which bank now operates sta- 
tions in Vesper and Arpin) 


New Banks Reported In Process 
Of Organization 


t Indicates Presa Report 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington 
t*Northwest 

(Robert I. 


National Bank 
Myers, correspondent) 


GEORGIA 
Douglas 
tFarmers & Merchants Bank 
(Capital $30,000. C. E. Baker, organ- 


izer) 
Ludowici 
T*Exchange Bank of Ludowici 
ILLINOIS 
Chicago 


tAlbany Park National, Bank (vicinity 
of Lawrence and Kimball Aves.) 
(Capital $200,000, Surplus $40,000, G. A. 
Prugh, correspondent) 

Chicago 

tNorthwest National Bank of Chicago 
(Vicinity of Irving Park Blvd., Mil- 
waukee and Cicero Aves. J. H. Klun- 
der, c/o Dependon Roofing Co., corre- 
spondent) 

Marion 

*Bank of Marion 
(Capital $50,000) 


INDIANA 
Plainville 
tFarmers State Bank 
(Emery S. Harstine, correspondent) 


IOWA 
Lamont 


*Farmers State Savings Bank, Office 
of Independence 
(Certificate issued October 11, 1937) 


KENTUCKY 
Monticello 


Peoples State Bank 

(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5.000 
Charter to do a general banking busi- 
ness issued September 1, 1937) 


MICHIGAN 
Pontiac 
t*Bank of Pontiac : 
(Capital $300,000. Elmer C. Gove, 


Birmingham, Michigan, correspondent) 


MINNESOTA 
Jackson 
tJackson State Bank 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000 


W. H. Smith, Princeton, Minnesota, 
correspondent) 
MISSOURI 


Chillicothe 

*Chillicothe State Bank 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus $20,000. Char- 
tered October 19, 1937) 


NEW YORK 
East Rochester * ° 
Union Trust Company, Branch of 


Rochester 
(Application for permission to open 
and maintain a branch filed August 
20, 1937) 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Kinston 
t*Kinston Industrial Bank 
(A. K. Barrus and Leo H. Harvey, 
correspondents) 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Mott 
tCommercial State Bank 


OKLAHOMA 
Idabel 
+First State Bank 
(Frank Wooten, incorporator) 
Vinita 
t*Craig County Bank 


(Capital $30,000. E. L. Williamson, 
correspondent) 
OREGON 


Malin 
t*The First National Bank of Portland, 
Branch of Portland 


TENNESSEE 
Knoxville 
+*Central Bank & Trust Company 
(To open about January 1, 1938 
Willis H. Fowle, organizer) 


WISCONSIN 
Mindoro 
*Union State Bank, Receiving and Pay- 
ing Station of West Salem 
(Approved November 2, 1937) 
North Bend 
*Ettrick State Bank, Receiving and 
Paying Station of Ettrick 
(Approved November 2, 1937) 


WHO'S WHO IN 


BANKING NEWS 


(Continued from page 761) 


Tulsa Chamber Picks Bankers 


In selecting a special committee to map 
out its program of activities for 1938, the 
Tulsa, Okla., Chamber of Commerce has 
named four of its leading banker mem- 
bers: Elmo Thompson, vice president, and 
B. C. Conner, of the First National Bank 
and Trust Co., N. R. Graham, president of 
the Tulsa Clearing House Assn., and C. T. 
Everett, vice president of the National 
Bank of Tulsa. 





Child Welfare Donor 


Thomas K. Glenn, chairman of the 
board of the Trust Company of Georgia, 
Atlanta, Ga., has turned over to the At- 
lanta Child Welfare Association his former 
home in that city, thus providing the 
Association with the first home of its own, 
free of rent and taxes. 
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Insurance Post To Crew 


Robert T. Crew, vice president and trust 
officer of the Ohio National Bank at 
Columbus, Ohio, has been named as a 
member of the Executive Council of the 
Ohio State Life Insurance Co. of his city, 
succeeding the late Frank A. Knapp, 
chairman of the board of the Union Bank 
and Savings Co. of Bellevue. 


Addresses Accountants 


Joseph W. Simpson, Jr., a vice presi- 
dent of the First Wisconsin National Bank 
of Milwaukee, recently addressed the Mil- 
waukee Chapter of the Wisconsin Society 
of Certified Public Accountants on the sub- 
ject ‘‘A Banker’s View Of Audit Re- 
ports.’’ 


70th Birthday Honored 


Thomas N. McCarter, chairman of the 
board and member of the executive com- 
mittee of Fidelity Union Trust Co. of 
Newark, N. J., and a director and member 
of the executive committee of Chase Na- 
tional Bank, was guest of honor Oct. 19 
at a luncheon given by the directors of 
the Public Service Corp. of New Jersey 
and subsidiary companies, in celebration 
of his 70th birthday. Mr. McCarter was one 
of the founders of Public Service Corp. 
in 1903, and is the only president the 
company has ever had. 


Howard Represents Utah 


E. O. Howard, president of the Walker 
Bank and Trust Co. of Salt Lake City, 
Utah, has been selected as chairman of 
the Utah State Unit for the New York 
World’s Fair of 1939. 


New Belgium Consul 


W. F. Gephart, vice president of the 
First National Bank in St. Louis, Mo., 
has been appointed Belgium Consul in St. 
Louis by royal decree. 


Pitman Heads 
Morris Plan Association 


Ralph W. Pitman, president of The Mor- 
ris Plan Company of Philadelphia, was 
reelected president of the Morris Plan 
Bankers Association for the third con- 
secutive term at the Association’s eight- 
eenth annual convention held recently at 
the Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado Springs, 
Colorado. 

Other officers elected were: first vice 
president, James R. Fain, president of The 
Morris Plan Bank of Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina; second vice president, 
Harry E. Pratt, president of The Morris 
Plan Company of Cedar Rapids, Iowa; 
executive secretary and treasurer, Joseph 
E. Birnie. 
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VoLuME 5 


As a good many people are igno- 
rant of the character and habits of 
a boom, the following is reproduced : 
Booms never strike a sleepy town. 
They never slip into a town like a 
thief does in the night to despoil 
them. They never drop out of the 
sky like rain, all ready to be utilized. 
A boom is nothing more nor less 
than a tremendous revival of busi- 
ness, which invariably follows the 
persistent efforts of energetic rus- 
tlers, who get up early in the morn- 
ing, who plan wisely and compre- 
hensively, and utilize the resources 
and advantages of the town in which 
they live. 


The magnificent First National 
Bank building of Omaha, Neb., is 
nearly completed. The bank proper 
will be finished on a scale of splen- 
dor unequalled in the west. The 
additional cost will be in the vicinity 
of $40,000. These changes will make 
the First National Bank a structure 
of interior richness equaled by none 
other in this section of the country. 


John Wanamaker, the highly suc- 
cessful Philadelphia merchant says 
that judicious advertisement, and 
plenty of it, kept up persistently, 
has made him what he is in the mer- 
chant world. 


The Italian Government, when 
setting out the great money value 
of its citrus crop and exports thereof 
(lemons, oranges, and so on), passes 
over Florida as a serious competitor, 
but views California with consider- 
able anxiety as Italy’s coming rival 
in these products. 





The New York Central Railroad 
is the first to abolish the car stove. 
They announce that their cars will 
be heated with steam. Experiments 
have also been successfully made in 
lighting the cars with incandescent 
electric lights; so that within a few 
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years the dangers of fire will be 
entirely removed. The New York 
Central directors for a quarter of a 
century have studied the safety and 
comfort of passengers, hence the 
marked success of that corporation. 


The Southern Pacific Railway Co. 
has decided to reduce the present 
4 cents per mile rate to 3 cents, 5 
cent rates to 4 cents, and 6 cent 
rates to 5 cents, on all lines through- 
out the country controlled by the 
Southern and Central Pacific Rail- 
way Companies. 





It is almost impossible to attach 
any importance to one cent in the 
abstract; but at the same time it is a 
very important coin at times. It will 
take a circular to California, and it 
will make you madder than a hatter 
and a March hare combined when 
you go to pay your fare on a horse 
ear, and find that you have but four 
cents and a $10 bill. When it is 
added to the rate of interest you 
receive on a stock, it possesses a 
stern, magnificent grandeur. 

The penny, it seems, was made to 
put on church plates; and, although 
a man may say it amounts to noth- 
ing, he will strike matches and lift 
mats and crawl about in the straw 
on the horse ear to find the one he 
drops. It is so small a coin that you 
have to take off your glove to take 
hold of it in your pocket, and yet it 
is so large, when the baby swallows 
it, the chances of the baby’s living 
are sometimes not worth a cent. 

Although one cent is less than 10 
cents, yet one cent is a great deal 
larger than a dime. Many a man has 
gone thirsty all day with four cents 
in his pocket. For the want of that 
one cent the four were as useless as 
the eleven men on a jury who are 
held out against by one. Look out 
for a new cent; don’t take it for a 
$5 gold’piece, nor pay a gold $5 for 
one cent. No joke; it’s been done. 
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A BETTER NAME 


Q fi. 


Members of the Financial Advertisers 
Association frequently suggest that 
some different name would give a more 
accurate picture of the Association’s 
activities. 


But the better name has yet to be 
evolved... perhaps because a complete 
descriptive title would read somewhat 
as follows: “The Bank, Savings 
Trust and Investment Association of 
Advertising, Public Relations, Publicity, 
Personnel and New Business Men.” 


That title, too, would have its drawbacks. 


FOR 


But we wish you would consider this 
actual scope of interests — rather than 
the mere phrase “Financial Advertising” 
— jin connection with prospective 


membership in the F. A. A. 


This much is certain: Cooperation and 
willingness to exchange views and 
experiences among men in these several 
fields are more essential than ever 


before. 


If your institution has not joined the 
Financial Advertisers Association, we 
should like to send you information. 


PRESTON E. REED, Executive Vice-President 


FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION 


231 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 








Proving- listing 


Trust accounts and liability ledgers 


Savings accounts 


Mortgage-loan department 


Sate-deposit-box rental 


Correspondent bank ledger 


General ledger 


A machine for every department 


NATIONAL has gone the entire 
way in producing bookkeeping 
and accounting machines for 
banks. There is a specific machine 
for every phase of work: 


Window posting machines for savings 
accounts 

Window posting machines for personal 
loan and mortgage accounts 

Posting machines for commercial 
accounts 

Typewriting-listing machines for 
transit letters 

Straight listing machines for proof 
work 

Wide-carriage typewriting-posting ma- 
chines for trust accounting and 
liability ledger posting 


Analysis machines for central control 
proof work 

Typewriting-bookkeeping machines for 
correspondent bank ledgers 

Remittance control machines for safe- 
deposit-box rentals 

Check-writing and signing machines 
for dividend and general disburse- 
ment checks 

Distribution machines for income tax 
analysis of trust accounts 

Typewriting-bookkeeping machines for 
general ledger posting 
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Typewriting-Bookkeeping Machines . 
Posting Machines . 
Check-Writing and Signing Machines * 


Cash Registers 7 
° Accounting Machine Desks ° 
Bank-Bookkeeping Machines ° 


Nationals are in use in banks the 
country over. Ask our represen- 
tative in your locality for a 
demonstration of these machines. 
Have him show you a list of 
National users. It will surprise 
you to find the number of banks 
—both large and small—which 
use National equipment. 


Postage Meter Machines 
Correct Posture Chairs . 
Analysis Machines 
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